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Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing (standing seam 
construction) is offered especially for residential use. 
Its relatively low cost is due to its lighter weight and 
correspondingly increased workability. Economy Cop- 


per Roofing is furnished in narrow sheets which pro- 


vide a space of but 13% inches between standing 


seams. This reduced width is more in keeping with 
residential lines, and gives the 10-ounce copper ap- 
proximately the same rigidity and wind resistance as 
heavier, more expensive material in wider widths. More 
detailed information may be found in our catalog in 


Sweet's, and in Anaconda Publication C-7. i811 


Consider these 5 advantages of 
Economy Copper Roofing: 


1. APPEARANCI Copper increases in 


beauty with age and service 
2. DURABILITY... Defies time and weather. 


3. FIREPROOEF...Copper roots eliminate the 


hazard of flying sparks. 


1. LIGHT WEIGHT ... Makes costly sup- 
porting structure unnecessary 
5. PROTECTS INSULATION . from 


damaging water and moisture 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada; Anaconda American Brass Ltd.. New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Compan 
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alization by the Cleveland group that 
nother group in Chicago is planning 
similar regional study for later pub- 
lication in the Record has provided a 
little neighborly competition—not, we 
isten to add, that any was needed. 


\lso scheduled for the September is- 
ie are: a 32-page reference study on 
\partment Houses, with the emphasis 
n standards for the garden-type multi- 
ple housing currently encouraged by 
governmental agencies . a portfolio 
f design details on garden structures 

. a report on a new school ( Dorsey 
High) in Los Angeles, designed by 
Gogerty and Noerenberg oes « & FRRON 
on a Wisconsin multi-use building, de 
signed by Grassold and Johnson, dem 
onstrating how one air-conditioning sys- 
tem can be split up to serve several 
specialized purposes... < and a report 
on Marcel Breuer’s plans for a ski club 
in the Austrian Tyrol. 


\ll of which totals up, we believe, as 
omething to look forward to 


To read or to file? 

WHEN you begin to “tear and file” this 
mth’s Building News section don't 
too hard on us about the stories on 


es 36-39, 40-43, 44-47. Though we 


w full well it’s to your advantage 


us to organize our presentations so 
they begin on a right- and end on a left- 
hand page, there are other things edi- 
must consider. If it’s true that 
azines are primarily designed tor 
ling and only secondarily tor filing, 
vou get the paradox: organize each 
for maximum ease in reading and 
understanding—and it’s seldom filable; 


reverse it—and it’s not so readable 
| month we reached an impasse. 
Only by blowing each story up beyond 
It erit or by sacrificing part of it, 
cot we have made them filable. And 
we just hadn’t the heart to do either. 


Corrections 
Ep s, harassed always by the ease 
wit! which an error can be made, fre- 
quer ‘ly awaken in the dead of night 
reca ing a point they failed to investi- 
gate Frequently also this final check 
fails to come to their assisiance and 
regr ttable mistakes occur. 

T\ ough credit for first prize in the 
Neic :borhood Planning competition of 


the American Gas Association was last 
month (p. 57) given in the text to 
W. Stuart Thompson, Donald McLaugh- 
lin, and Joseph Whitney of New York, 
Mr. Thompson’s name was inadvertently 
omitted in a caption to a reproduction 
of the winning design on the same page. 

Two other errors in the same issue 
were the credits to U. S. Gypsum Com- 
pany for the “gypsum plank” used in 
the roof construction of the Penn Thea- 
ter (p. 101) and the Princeton Play- 
house (p. 104). In both instances this 
should have read “Gypsteel Plank.” And 
since “plank”, as applied to cementi- 
tious building products, is a trade mark 
of the American Cynamid & Chemical 
Corporation, the latter company should 
have received full credit. 


“The World of Tomorrow" 
in the Record today 
WELL, practically today—in November, 
to be exact. In that month the REcorp 
will provide its readers with a compre- 
hensive preview of this 1,200-acre, 150- 
million-dollar slice of “The World of 
Tomorrow’—the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair.* 

Though we try to report from month 
to month the emerging forms and other 





*While we're on the subject we'd better men- 
tion that San Francisco’s Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition is scheduled for a Recorp 
recording early in 1939. 
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interesting developments at the Fair 
site, the tempo is stepping up (200 
structures of various kinds will soon 
have been completed), and to hold to 
our policy of delivering advance infor- 
mation we’re obliged to extend ourselves 
in the November issue. 

The story, as we see it now, will be 

presented in three parts: 

Part I will preview what the 
editors deem to be significant 
new buildings. (By significant 
we mean those showing the 

(Continued on page 11) 





— Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 
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way from your desk... 


What is your Chofessiniels 


eed After you have satisfied your rejuvenated 

appetite with an ample quantity of delicious 
camp fare—after you have inhaled a soothing 
combination of evening air and smoke from your 
favorite pipe—after you have discussed the day’s 
experiences—then the conversation often turns 
to subjects related to your business. 


Your perspective is clearer. Your viewpoint is 
less biased, because it is not forced. The pressure 
of immediate responsibilities is relaxed. 

And relative values assume different 
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proportions. You have, undoubtedly, benefited 
many times from the conclusions of such 


discussions. 


Considered in the same calm, detached man- 
ner of the campfire conversations, what are your 
opinions on this complicated subject of heating? 
Have you sufficient facts and information about 
modern bituminous coal or coke to formulate 
authoritatively your “professional viewpoint’”’ 

on this type of heating which is yearly 
becoming more and more important ? 
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Tre widespread recognition of the advantages 


of Automatic Bituminous Coal burning is sweep- 
ing the country. It has become a vitally important 
consideration for everyone connected with the 
building industry. For during 1937 the number 


gof installations increased over one hundred thou- 
rsand. In 1938, additional thousands of home- 
"owners will realize the benefits of automatic coal 
(heat from installations now going in. The in- 


| creasing popularity of automatic coal heating de- 


mands a full understanding of its characteristics. 


A growing recognition of the economy of hand- 
fred bituminous coal or coke, its convenience 
when burned in the modern manner and the 
assurance of a long-time supply, also indicate the 
advisability of providing coal storage, no matter 
what fuel fad is in your client’s mind at the 
mon.ent. 


For ready reference when studying the design 
of homes for modern heating, we have prepared 
2 portfolio which explains the fundamental prin- 
Tiples of designing a home for modern bituminous 
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OINATIONAL 


coal or coke heating, illustrated with isometric 
drawings and scale floor plans of typical modern 
basements. 


Send for your free copy of this portfolio, “‘A 
New Service for Architects and Builders—Base- 
ment Plans for Modern Bituminous Coal 
Heating.”’ It will help you 
arrive at a mcre accurate, 
away -from-the-desk 
“professional viewpoint”’ 
of today’s achievements 


for tomorrow’s heating. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
The National Organization of Bituminous Coal Operators 


804 Southern Bidg. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a set of ‘“‘Six Typical Basement Designs for 
Modern Bituminous Coal Heating,’’ A. I. A. File 30-G. I 
understand there is no obligation involved. 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


” 
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Mt. Sinai Hospital uses _ 


WATER-VAPOR 
REFRIGERATION 


The 150-ton Ingersoll - Rand Steam - Jet Vapor 
Refrigerating Unit shown above is in its fifth season 
chilling water for air conditioning the operating 
rooms at Mt. Sinai, New York City’s famous Fifth 
Avenue hospital. The warm condenser water dis- 
charging from the unit is used in the hospital hot-water 
system. 

Since water is the only refrigerating medium, this unit 
represents the ultimate in safety to the hundreds of patients 
in this building. There is no refrigerant to store or leak. 

Two types of I-R Water-Vapor Refrigerating Units — 
Steam-Jet (as used in Mt. Sinai) and motor- or turbine- 
driven Centrifugal—permit the selection of the most eco- 
nomical equipment to meet individual requirements. 


Ask for Bulletin 9143, Steam-Jet; 9144, Centrifugal. 
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1] BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ee: 
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Water is the only 
refrigerating 
medium 





Quiet and free .from vi- 
bration. 


Unusual overload capacity. 


Power reduced in propor- 
tion to load. 


Capacity unimpaired by 
wear. 


Leakage, storage and re- 
placement of refrigerant 
are forever eliminated. 


Los Angeles Salt Lake City 


Picher AS 
tri ate. i 
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diate value to building de 
signers in their own work. 
This extensive report will be im ad 
dition to—not to the exclusion of—the 
Recorp’s month-in-and-nionth-out fea- 


tures (Building News, Building Types 
with Time-Saver Standards, Portfolio 
of Design Details, etc.) It will be a 
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Another piling story 


\s consequence ot story in the 


REc« » for June on the novel concrete- 


filled, steel pipe piling used for Republic 


Steel Corporation’s new blast turnace 


\ 


at Youngstown, Ohio, the photograph 
above and the following letter (slightly 
condensed) arrived to inform us of an- 
other “experience with piling of this 
same jature.”’ 

ARCHIICTURAL RECORD: 


“On January 22, 1934 we took bids for 
the construction of the substructure for 
a Service Bridge to be constructed 
across the Iowa River on the campus 
of the State University of Iowa. When 
making the preliminary survey of the 
earth conditions we encountered an ex- 
treme] variable type of soil. ... 

Analyzing the conditions for footing 


combines with AMERICAN ARCHITECT and 


purposes, we found that the silt would 
not support any type of piling, regard- 
less of its type. Whatever piling was 
used would have to rest within the hard 
soil and preferably on the impervious 
ee 

“Because of these conditions, and also 
because limited funds would not allow 
us to construct a de-watered cofferdam 
(which necessitated driving piles through 
about 15 ft. of water) we decided that 
the steel-pipe pile would be the most 
satisfactory footing method we could 
devise. . . . 10-in. extra-heavy steel pipe 
in varying lengths, cast-steel tapered 
drive-on pipe couplings, and cast-steel 
conical pointed ends were furnished by 
the General Contractor. . . . These piles 
were driven to a depth of nearly 50 ft., 
others at varying depths of from about 
50 ft. to 25 ft. All of the piling was 
driven to refusal and, for test purposes, 
one pile of every ten was driven to re- 
fusal at a rate at refusal of not less than 
300 blows per inch of penetration with 
full hammer power. About 100 of the 
piles were driven through 15 ft. of water 
with ends left open above the water line. 
None of the piles were leaking water in 
any manner even though driven through 
water and not filled with concrete until 
the day after driving. All of the piles 
were inspected from the top and not a 
single unit was found split, crushed, or 
deflected greatly from a straight line. ... 


Very truly yours, 


Georce L. Horner, Architect 
Georce R. Parizex, Enginecr 


The State University of Iowa 
Iowa City 
Department of Grounds and Buildings 


Changes of address 


ue Record publishes changes of ad 
dress only on request, making no attempt 
to keep a day-to day account. The only 
organization in the country with facili 
ties for this is Sweet's Catalog Service, 
whose painstakingly maintained list un- 
dergoes an average ot 23 changes per 


day tor every working day in the year. 


Below are the changes recently brought 
to our attention. 
EF. Keith Lockard ot Santa Barbara, 


Calif., and Roy Walling Cheesman, for- 
merly of Dayton, Ohio, have formed a 
partnership for the practice of archi- 
tecture under the firm name of Lockard 
and 117 
East De La Guerra Street, Santa Bar 
bara, Calif. Arthur Rigolo, archi- 
tect, recently opened his own office at 
100 Piaget Avenue, Clifton, N. J. . 
Frank Il’. Jackson has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 513% 
St. Germain St., St. Cloud, Minn. . 
Jack Kushkin, R. A., 
opening of offices at 1132 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. ... Theodor Carl 
Vuller has opened an office at 3 Pinck- 
ney St., Boston, for the practice of 
architecture and industrial design, and 
will divide his time between that office 
and his New York office at 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Cheesman, and are located at 
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WHO BUILDS AMERICA? 
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Buildings planned by architects and engineers 
account for 72% of the total value of all 
building contracts awarded in the 37 Eastern 
states, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports. The curves on the above chart repre- 
sent the moving annual totals of building 
Each figure plotted for a 
the total for the 
twelve-month period ending with that month. 


contract awards. 


given month represents 
This type of curve registers the trend and 


eliminates the seasonal factor. 
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WALL COVERING 


The architects who specialize on theatres know 
that some highly modern and theatrical doors are 
possible in Formica, just as subdued and incon- 
spicuous effects may also be obtained. 


The material has been extremely popular for 
theatre doors and for lobby wall covering in 
theatres, and several of the leading chains are 
using it nearly everywhere they modernize. The 
widest range of colors with inlays in one color over 
another, or in metal, make striking effects possible. 


And Formica stands the gaff. It takes hard wear 
and is so inert chemically that it has a stout 
resistance to staining or discoloration of any 
kind. Get the facts before you specify doors 
or wall covering for public places. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 
4620 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FOR BUtItLODiIN 
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Atlantic Beach: Woman architect does mun-size club... 
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SOLARIA, CAFETERIA, BEAUTY SHOP INCLUDED IN NEW BEACH CLUB 
OLIVE TJADEN [DESIGNED BY ONE of America’s few 


, women architects, the Inwood Beach 
Architect Club at Atlantic Beach, N. Y., in- 
corporates varied accommodations 
necessary to a medium-sized club in 
an inexpensive, weathertight struc- 
ture. The open plan is especially ap- 
propriate for a building whose use 
is limited to the summer months. 
Lobby, lounge, and cafeteria have 
folding doors which open the entire 
south front of the building to the 

} ™ ocean. The two-story portion of the 
| __ | cagafa on building along the highway contains 
the public rooms and all services 
shop, hairdresser, kitchen, etc.; the 
ocean front is given over to three 
types of dressing rooms—cabanas, de 
luxe bathhouses, and bathhouses. 
Cleverly included as part of the de- 
sign is the existing boardwalk, which 
acts as a roof for the sea pavilion. In 





order that the supporting piles might 
not obtrude on the view, they have 


Mezzanine: The bathhouse corridors (upper left) are open to the been er bee octagonal sheathing, 
sky, but are wooden floored. painted gray-blue. 


The building rests on piling and is 
m 3 constructed of a number of materials. 
The major portion is wood-framed, 
with a special grooved siding ; bay 


: ’ ° . windows and glass-brick panel rest on 
a concrete substructure scored with 
* . . 7 * 
concave round joints to match the 
“ 2 os . wood; kitchen wing has an exterior 


finish of cinder block. Louvers, for 
ventilating de luxe bathhouses on the 
mezzanine, are of wood. The exterior 
is painted white, with the exception 
of the coping and entrance doors, 
which are marine blue, and the soffi: 
of the canopy, which is yellow. 
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Vivid colors and use of nautical detail 
create an atmosphere of informality and 
gaiety essential to this type of building. 
The lounge (1), used for dancing and din- 
ing, is finished in knotty pine, stained; 
ceiling is of insulating board painted coral; 
red oak floor is stained to match walls. 
Cornice and trim around doors are real 
hemp rope. Focal point of the room is 
the bar (2) which features a mural paint- 
ing and an illuminated glass-block panel. 
The counter is of coral linoleum with rope 
nosing; bar front is yellow Regal board, 
with wood reeded pilasters. Cabanas, 
flanking the side of the court (3) have 
a sheltering roof cantilevered so as to 
eliminate view-obstructing posts; separat- 
ing the cabanas are hemp ropes, spliced 
and fitted over conventionalized capstans. 
Cabana doors are painted alternately 
blue, yellow, green, and red. Deck floor- 
ing is gray. The terrace (4) adjoins lounge 
and cafeteria. Chairs are white with blue 
or yellow backs and seats. 
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SHELF OVER 
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Accommodations for swimmers 
vary, but each compartment has 
its private shower. Cabanas (bot- 
tom) and de luxe bathhouses (cen- 
ter) include lounging space, where- 
as bathhouses (top) are intended 
for dressing only. 
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CONCRETE TRUSS SUPPLANTS PIERS IN NAVE OF ST. WENCESLAS ° 
JOSEF GOCAR | 


Architect 

“\ CONSISTENT AND APPARENT REALITY” was the start- 4 
ing point for the architect in his design for the Church of H 
St. Wenceslas in Prague, Czechoslovakia. With a congre- 1 
gation desiring a “structure which, first of all, had to ex- f 


press the function of the church truthfully and without 
ornamentation, the architect was impelled toward a non- 
traditional solution, This, in turn, implied use of a mod- 
ern structural system, which immediately made possible a 
new form. Externally, the church dramatically exploits a 
hillside location, the tower serving as a focal point for 


the converging avenues below it and the auditorium 


(nave) rising with the grade in 4 set-back clerestories. 





However, the silhouette of the auditorium is incidental. 





since its form is largely determined by internal require 








ments. Here Mr. Gocar’s design problem is not new bE 4 
“a spatially, lineally and luminously accented sanctuary, tf t | 
a full view of the divine services and the center of all ‘ SSeS —— ' 
the liturgical orders of the church’’—but his solution is f r 
decidedly a novel one. 4 

In terms of planning, the building is simple. Utilizing \ 
the rising terrain, the approach to the altar is a rising EE 
one; and the convergent walls serve at the same time to penta 
increase its apparent length. By placing the choir and [ieee ae 
rgan loft over the entrance, the architect takes full ss 
idvantage of the horn-shaped auditorium section, so that ; 
both sound and light flood the congregation from above il aca 
and behind. a. = SS 

The structural skeleton of the entire building is of Plan 


reinforced concrete with masonry curtain walls. Of this 
skeleton, most novel feature are the concrete trusses in 
the framing of the auditorium walls (below, right), 
which eliminate the necessity for columns between aisles 
and auditorium proper. The tower is some 200 ft. high, 










with glass-brick panels running full height and sur 
mounted by a huge cross in golden-yellow glass on a 
steel frame. The louvers of the bell chamber are de 


1 


signed to deflect the sound out and down. 
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Longit:dinal Section Transverse Section 
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Instead of the usual side wall fenestration, the architect has em- 
ployed a series of transverse clerestories in the roof. Thus, he has 
not only made seeing easier for the congregation—by diffusing 4! 
daylight except in the apse—but also concentrated all attention on 
the sanctuary by removing all distracting detail from the side walls. 
Both materials and colors are modern: the windows of the apse are 
steel, glazed with both stained and painted glass; the sanctuary 
cross, rails, and trim are in stainless steel; the pews are of wood in 
natural finish; floors are concrete, with marble inserts, trim, an? 
steps. The lower walls of the apse are in a red fabricoid, those © 
the nave in brown; the upper walls throughout are beige, the ce! 


ing gray-green. 
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Auditorium, looking toward choir and organ loft 
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Auditorium, looking toward pulpit and altar 
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Elevator lobby at sales floor; others are similar 


CHICAGO: FURS SOLD, STORED, FABRICATED IN NEW 3-LEVEL PLANT 


BUILDING 
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DUBIN & DUBIN 
Architects 


IN REMODELING THREE FLOORS of Chicago’s 19-story North American Building 
for the Evans Fur Company, the architects faced this design problem: “to provid 
selling facilities for 50 salespeople, Storage fa ities for 25.000 coats. facto 
employing 125 people, offices for a force of 50 people, and the necessary appurt: 
nances—integrated for ease of handling merchandise, rapidity of sales and servi 
and positive control.” Controlling factors were two aspects of the space itselt 
30,000 sq. ft. divided into 3 floors of 10,000 sq. ft. each, and a battery of 2 stai 
ways, 1 freight and 7 passenger elevators along the north wali. The first dictat: 
the housing of the company’s three functional divisions—sales, storage, and mat 
facturing—one to each floor. Remained, therefore, the central task of inter 
organization of each floor for maximum efficiency (see facing page ). 

The designer's job was not made easier by a number of specialized requiremet 
or example, the entire job had not only to be air-conditioned but to maint: 
different standards on different floors (for human comfort in the sales and fact 
areas, for preservative purposes in the vaults). Similarly with lighting, b 
natural and artificial. In addition, all equipment for sterilization, cleaning, pri 
ing, ete., had to be efficiently incorporated into the master plans. Finally, 
entire job had to be fire- and burglarproof. j 
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SALES (third floor): Aside from providing an 
appropriate background for sale of a luxury 
product, the problem of lighting determined 
the plan of this floor; for, while artificial light 
is adequate for display, natural light is essential! 
to fitting rooms "'D."" The same windows "C" 
are cleverly used for street display. 
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STORAGE (fourth floor): Although relatively simple, ihe FACTORY (fifth floor): The factory is organized for 





low ines on this floor provide maximum control over "straight line" production from receipt of raw fur at “~~ 
mercl andise traffic with a minimum of lost motion. Only to shipping of finished po at "M." Daylight is sup- 
entrance to storage vault "E" is through vault office "J." plemented by artificial illumination. General offices, 


Note also that cashier's office "G" is directly above lockers, and toilets ("P" and "Q") occupy the front portion 
that cn the third floor and connected by a spiral stair. of this floor: the factory office is centrally located at "'N. 
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Photos by Hedrich-Blessing 


RECEPTION ROOM (above): Serving on the one 
hand to connect elevator lobby and salesroom, it also 
gives privacy to the customers who are being fitted. 
Walls are smooth plaster, trim in stainless steel, floors 
carpeted with linoleum base. SALESROOM (right) 
provides adequate room for a large number of cus- 
tomers and salespeople. Finishes are the same as 
above, furniture in bleached mahogany and leather. 
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EVANS FUR CO. 





Credit booths and telephones 







CASHIER'S WICKET (above): Handled as an archi- 
tectural feature, the usual barred wickets have 
been replaced by an illuminated panel of stainless 
steel and opaque glass with a bleached mahogany 
counter. FITTING ROOM (right) shows emphasis 
placed on lighting. Finishes and furniture in both 
are similar to that used elsewhere on sales floor. 
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North Elevation 


| AMES, IOWA: SMALL DAIRY BUILDING FEATURES MULTIPLE USE 
TINSLEY, McBROOM & HIGGINS [INCORPORATED IN the plan for the 


Moore Bros. Dairv, Ames, l[owa, 


Architects are all necessary provisions tor j 
medium-sized dairy business—includ- REN 
ing a retail store for over-the-counte 


sales and fountain service—and tou 


revenue producing apartments { ' DAW 
pact planning makes possible a mu | 
rs Arch) 


1 


tiple-use building and at the 


ee tune provides tor almost complete 
isolation of living from manufactur 

ing areas 
| The ground floor, devoted entirely 
J to the dairy, is organized principally 
to facilitate receiving and ship;ing 
STORAGE (pening off the loading platform 1s 
the receiving room (1), where milk 
T is weighed, and sent either to cold 
storage rooms (2) or to the milk 


Leo 5 room (3) tor bottling. The ice-cream 






Bes 
x 






GARAGE 


room (+) adjoins the salesroon 
from which its equipment can be 
easily inspected by the custo: ers 
this salesroom also serves as bu: iness 






office. In the basement are | cker 
rooms, high-pressure boiler. I frig: 





-_ 
erating machinery, and blower; to 
First Floor Second Floor the heating plant. 
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REMODELED MAP SHOP HOUSES LARGE STOCK IN SMALL AREA 


DAWSON & OLIVER 
Architects 

















['RANSFORMED FROM a beauty parlor, this map shop for Rand McNally, 
in Rockefeller Center, New York, neatly solves the complex problem of 
displaying and storing in a small area a large assortment of maps, books, 
and globes. By removing the existing mezzanine, stairs, and partitions, 
recessing radiators under show windows, and arranging displays against 
the walls, the architects were able to accommodate the shop’s normal 
stock which includes : 40,000 flat maps, ranging in size from 8% x 11 in. 
to 6% x 10 ft.; 2,400 folded maps, 4+ x 9 in.; 200 rolled maps 3 ft. to 
51% ft. long ; 24 globes, 8 in. to 2% ft. in diameter ; and 4,200 books, 5 x 7 
in. (juvenile) to 21 x 33 in. (open atlas). In view of the fact that the 
store runs through from street to public corridor of the building, and 
therefore has two entrances, its capacity is the more remarkable. Specially 
designed cabinets, in light-colored woodwork, arranged along two walls, 
and judiciously placed in the open sales area, are the means by which 
this is possible. Merchandise is displayed in book racks which are integral 
with the cabinets. For decoration the shop relies on large maps hung on 
the walls (2) and globes placed on shelves (3). Removal of show 
window backs makes the shop’s well-lighted interior visible from the street 





a valuable advertising asset. 
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Section through B-B 
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Walls are painted dark brown 


reduce the apparent ceiling heig 


and to contrast with the brillia 
lighted displays and light-colo 
cabinet work. Lighting is of 
types: general and specific. 

first consists of suspended 


minaires and recessed ceiling unif 


the second of concealed lichti 
above display cases. 
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WILLIAMSBURG, VA.: 
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REMODELED VICTORIAN BUILDING GETS MODERN INTERIOR 
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RECENTLY REDESIGNED and modernized, Taliaferro Hall 


was, | 


left 


efore its rejuvenation, the only Victorian building 


m the campus of William and Mary College, Wil 


liamsburg, Va. Last year it was decided to tear down 


this 
to 1 
met 


ot 


combin 


ist; but the Department of Fine Arts volunteered 
iodel the old building to house its various depart 
Under the direction of Leslie Cheek, | # head 
Department, the work was accomplished. The 
r is Georgian enough to conform with other 
ires on the campus, but the interior is completely 


rporated in the building is this two-story wall 
n directly opposite the main entrance. It occupies 
ting narrow stair well, which has been closed on 
des; the back wall is treated with a sculptured 
unning the full height of the fountain. To pro 

plaster sculpture from splashing, glass panels 
iced against the wall between the water troughs. 
flowing from the top trough along the glass 
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Main entrance and exterior of stair hall 


LESLIE CHEEK, JR., Architect 
EDWIN C. RUST, Sculptor 


panels falls through the next trough, and so on down 
to a mirror-lined fish pool at the bottom. Plants and 
vines at either end of the troughs are in removable boxes. 

In selecting a design for the fountain, the sculptor was 
confronted with the problem of unifying, in idea and 
design, the five separate panels into which these hort- 
zontal water troughs divided the wail; in addition, it 
was necessary to make each of the two major divisions 
(first floor and second floor) complete in itself. The 
familiar ““Ars longa, vita brevis” was chosen as appro- 
priate to the purposes of the building. “I garbled myth- 
ology,” says Mr. Rust, “to the extent of showing Aphro- 
dite rising from the sea and bringing to life the three arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, represented as 
children holding their appropriate symbols.” The sculp- 
tured panels are indirectly illuminated by lights con- 
cealed under the troughs; in addition, further light is 
provided by means of a rayon diffusing panel above the 


fountain. 
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; One-half plan of roof 
en, . — ap ~ 
British Architect gwen > alee 
Exploits a Roof 
16-0 - G o 
FREDERICK GIBBERD 
TOP OF 
+ oa 
Architec j Sears 
3" 
lo rAKE I] LI advantag« ot a vi 3 
the surrounding country, the tott i i 1'/n"x¥% 
seven-story apartment building at Pull STANDARD 
man Court, Streatham, England, was 9 I 
designed as a garden: concret« flowe1 I the 
beds, pergola, and shelters were included 3" 
as part of the construction work In ’ eC 
the wall of the shelter is a round open Oper 
| 
ing intended to frame the view as one all 
emergt n to the 1 ot; for minimu 4" CONC. WALL ete eyo e gee . 
obstruction of the view the parapet " Mente eS e Y/ 4GA2)N bi 
5 " | AT 4+} oa." CAPP i 
around this portion of the roof is of DRG TE i ichoe 5 > 0: o:kekee ul 
ee ee WASHER - ca 
tubular metal: elsewhere it is of con- . Rae - 
: ye — a ee ele init 
crete The details (right) indicate the 1O X3oX3 aang 
care and attention with which the archi HAROWOOD play 
tect has approached the problem of 4°D. FLAGSTAFF “+*' rec 
making the roof into a useful recrea = 1 . 1 , _ 
: . . ne 
tional area Details of flag mast Details of parapet 
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Mobile Walls, Ceilings Make “Precision Instrument” of Theater G. S. INGLEFIELD and 
S. MOHILEVER, Designers 












Fixed Diffusers — 
Adjustable Rotary | 
Absorbents Acting 
cAlso as Diffusers — 


\ 


Reflecting Splays \ 

















(Hardwood 
Open Back Wall To 
' Avoid Play Bock 
- | 
> Promenoir 
j = 


Variable Platform From 
Soloists Up To 440 Players 


urtesy 





Revolving Stage 
200 Seats Forming 
Chorus Seats When 
FoR COMPLETI acoustical control in Stage is Revolved Wall Broken Back 
Every 50-0" To Avoid 


wuditoriums with a wide range of pro 
Risk of Sound Creeping 


(vocalist to symphony), maxi- 


















um flexibility is required. Seldom, Plan 
ever, is control so complete or so 
ble as in the design of this pro- veiling Splays Designed To Give Reinforcement 
: ; : Of Sound To Back Seats By Reflection 
ed  auditoriun Involved in the 
ect is the use of a variety of in ‘ eae CEOS, a 
1 ‘ . 4 ’ Fixed Orffusers 
genious Wall treatments which depend 
uch on form as on material for 
Che most flexible Ot the se de- 
from the use otf vertical columns, 
| O Back W 
with absorbent material of vary- ——— 
inciency, which can be rotate d, and 
xed semicircular cylindrical dittus All Seats Have Complete 
Che rotating columns are finished Aisles Visibility and Reflected 
C f S 
ibsorbent material of 20% efh Sound 
ciency on one side, and ot 60% effi —These Aisies Come Into Use When 
on the other. Thus, not only an cae c SE Seats Are Rotated To Chorus Position 
te variety of absorbent control but ices Seats Used For Audience or Chorus 
xactitude hitherto not possible can Sliding Variable Revolving Stage 
} | | | Platform and Risers 
e obtained by rotating the columns te Sect; 
ent positions. Further control ection 
from the use of the semicircular 
ers (faced with 20° absorbent 602 Absorbent 202 Absorbent 
. ° Ss ilina Sol ae ‘a ~ \ { Dinct, 
ial) which break up and distribute Suapanded Coiling Splay (2% Asbestos Spray) | hia 
' ; Width Governed by Reflecting > 
und throughout the auditorium. Surfoce Needed 
Beside the wall treatment, the 
project provides a flexible ceiling in INININIA/|AZL 
+h . e 
tie rm of suspended splays whose ee ee 
widt is governed by the ements _ ee 


PEt Te ee 


: Wood Reflectors ( 


flecting surface. The back wall is left 
open to act as a sound absorbent; side 


walls are broken back every 50 ft. to 
prevent sound creeping. The stage is 










\ A ‘ 4 9 
‘ © 
‘ 5 2G.8 Jf 20 
Nov Wwe )% Absorbent 


Plaster on Lath 
and Wood Frame . 





in its-lf an interesting example of flexi- 
bility: a variable platform at the rear 











can «ccommodate, by means of sliding Stage —~, t " 
units. a soloist or as many as 140 ee Structural Wall ~ 
Playe s; in front of this is a revolving Efficient Height of Rotary Diagrammatic representation of ar- 
stage and beyond are 5 rows of seats Tie a rangement of cylinders with variable 
. ° yA ' . . ° 

whic! can be used as chorus seats when diffusion absorbents (above) and with 
the sige is revolved. Cross Section fixed diffusers (below) 
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Courtesy L’Ossature Métallique 








NEW SYSTEMS / 


Belgian Post Office Speeds up 
Distribution with “Flow Lines” 


[HE INSTALLATION of a system of continuously 
moving conveyers increased the daily capacity 
the South Brussels postal clearing house tri 


5,000 to 20,000 parcels. This system, employ 
ing equipment well enough known in America 
solved the complex distribution problem 

quickly canceling, sorting, and dispatching the 


parcels of a city of 200,000 population. Since 
both organization of parcel post service 
transportation of parcels are under control otf 
National Society of Belgian Railroads, this cle 
ing house is logically located in the South Bru 
sels railroad station. Thus, truckage of packas 


f 


s 


1. All incoming parcels are placed on a continuously moving 


conveyer... at “A”; trucks with packages picked up at resi 


dences (a service similar to that of the Ameri 


xpress Company in this country) are unload 
at “B.” Since the latter have not previous! 
been canceled, or marked for destinatior 


special speed-up feature of the Belgian postal sys 
tem—the installation at “A” is designed to all 
for this operation From the unloading tabl 
at “A” and “B” packages proceed via conve 
belts to the central ring with its moving belt 
Sorting clerks, stationed at “C’’, send the p 
ages on radiating belts to the classified ring 
pigeonholes according to their destination. He: 
parcels, segregated into districts, remain 
time to place them in mail bags, when they 
delivered to trains on hand carts 


2. . . . which carries them to central distributing ring where aa ao ae 
clerks sort them onto radial conveyers. £28 828 nen 
with a £..f MAIL . ES 


- 





IL BAG RACKS 
1. BAG RACKS 


f Fe a mals 
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++ 


MAIL BAG RACKS ~ PIGEON HOLES 
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eee 





ef 





3. On these belts, parcels travel to pigeonholes for storage until 
time for entrainment. Flow Diagram 
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subsequent to their arrival at the South Brus- 
sels station 1s unnecessary. The diagram (be- 
low) shows the flow-line installation Prucks 


with packages from substations deposit their loads 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





With this equipment, water in the boiler is given a slight electrolysis to produce 
a state of chemical-physical equilibrium in which there is no corrosion or forma- 


tion of boiler scale. 


Electrolytic action prevents corrosion on hot-water plants 


A NEW MEANS ot preventing corrosion 


and boiler scale on hot-water plants, 


based on a slight electrolysis of water 
low-voltage direct 


tested and 


in the boiler by a 


current, has recently been 
found satisfactory, according to reports 
from Previous methods, 
based on the addition of chemicals, in- 


volved the use of complicated and ex- 


Germany. 


pensive equipment to regulate’ the 
amount of chemicals according to con- 
sumption of water. The new process, 
in which the electric current is passed 
through the water at the point where 
it reaches its highest temperature, gives 
the heated 
state of equilibrium which corresponds 


temperature to 


water a chemical-physical 


with the maximum 
which the water is heated. As the elec- 
trolysis is carried out at the point of 
temperature, the conversion 
takes place very rapidly—15 to 20 min- 
utes after turning on the current—and 
neither corrosion nor deposits of boiler 


maximum 


scale are discernible. 
Ss state of chemical-physical equilib- 


rium, produced by the electrolysis, 
ex! in cold water, and is destroyed 
only by heating. In the case of soft 


water in which only a slight amount of 


boil scale is formed, such a large 
amount of oxygen is released that 


it | a destructive effect on the boiler, 
Pipi etc. In contrast to this, slight 
Corrssion occurs in hard water, owing 
to th oxygen, and this constitutes the 
first condition for the formation of 
boile- scale. This is then followed by 
the c ntinuous precipitation of carbonic 


acid salts, so that the layer ot boiler 
scale grows quickly throughout the en- 
tire hot-water plant. The electrolysis 
will prevent the separation of lime in 
addition to this, 
wanders 


the form of stone. In 


hydrogen is generated which 
to the cathode, that is, to the walls of 
the boiler and piping, and thus 
vents the oxygen, freed by the heating 
of the water, from attacking and de- 
stroying the boiler and pipes. 

Essential component parts of the elec- 
tric protective equipment are a source 
of DC voltage, yielding six volts and 


pre- 


about one ampere continuously, and a 
positive electrode, composed of alu- 
minum, which is insulated and placed 
in the boiler. The negative electrode 
is formed by the boiler itself. In the 
case of water which contains chlorine, 
the positive electrode is slowly used up, 
because chlorine attacks the anode 
metal; hence, the anode must be re- 
placed after twelve months’ service. 

Running charges on the electric pro- 
tective plant are extremely low, as the 
power consumption amounts to about 
10 watts. Where AC network is avail- 
able, a rectifier of suitable output (dry 
rectifier) serves as a source of direct 
current; a rotating converter is used 
with a DC network. 


Fireplace unit heats, 

pipes water to radiators 
COMBINATION FIREPLACE and hot-water 
heater, the BAB fireplace unit heats 
water in its surrounding shell and pipes 
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it through a regular hot-water system to 
radiators in adjoining rooms. Because 
of its simple construction, installation is 
easy in either new or existing fireplaces, 
according to the manufacturers, BAB 
Heating Co., Inc., Gloucester, Va. Open 
system of installation is recommended in 
all cases, new or existing, to avoid ex- 
cess pressure; an expansion tank in the 
loft and an overflow tank running either 
to roof, or, preferably, to sewerage sys- 
tem, are further requisites. For heat 
conservation and allowance for contrac- 
tion or expansion caused by extreme 
changes in temperature, insulation of 
asbestos paste 1 in. thick is advised. 

The unit itself is of open-hearth, cop- 
per-bearing, welded sheet steel; an in- 
ner shell provides a jacketing of water 
2 3/16 in. thick at top, bottom, and 
three sides of the opening. Outlets for 
connection of supply and return pipes 
are at top and bottom of the shell sides. 
Heat from the fire is absorbed by the 
steel shell and transmitted to the water 
it contains; as the heat 
hot water rises, and the suction created 
pulls cold from the bottom of 
radiators into lower portion of the fire- 
place shell. According to the manufac- 
radiators begin to give off heat 
in less than 25 minutes after lighting of 
\ damper attached to the unit con- 
trols consumption of fuel and degree of 
heat. 

Advantages claimed for the BAB 
fireplace are that it is, by reason of its 
construction, smokeless; economical to 
install and to operate, since it uses coal, 
long-lived because it 
cast-iron which 


increases, the 


water 


turers, 


fire. 


coke, or wood: 
contains no 


might burn out or crack. 


sections 


Inexpensive dehumidifier 
features calcium-chloride filter 


MOISTURE REDUCTION by means of 
Caloride, a calcium-chloride and carbon 
compound, is the feature of a new port- 
able air dehumidifier, Arid-Fuser, manu- 
factured by Aerofuser Products, Inc., 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Room air is drawn in at sides of the 
unit, and passes through the Caloride 
and a spun-glass filter. Filtered and de- 
humidified air is ejected from the top 
of the unit by a fan. The unit is capa- 
ble of circulating between 20 and 150 
c.f.m. through Caloride; total dis- 
charge of dehumidified and room air 
is 500 c.f.m. Arid-Fuser, priced at 
$119.50, f.0.b., Elmsford, N. Y., en- 
tails no installation cost, since it oper- 
ates simply by plugging into an AC 
electrical outlet. Only maintenance cost 
is replacement of Caloride, which retails 
at $0.05 per Ib. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Diet kitchen unit 
generates no steam 


\ WATERLESS diet kitchen unit for use 
restaurants, clubs, cafe 
developed by 


in hospitals, 
terias, etc., has been 
Prometheus Electric Corp., 25 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The unit 
is heated electrically, and, because it 
requires no water, generates no steam 
Each food container is heated by an 
individual heating unit This product 
is equipped with the Automatic Econo 
mizer, a device which automatically re 
duces the amount of current as soon as 
the desired temperature is reached. Ad 
justable controls on the front of the 
body permit regulation of each section, 
according to temperature desired. The 
unit is available in six base models, in 
stainless steel or Monel-metal finish 





Phone booths for noisy spots 
have acoustical lining 


For USE in moderately noisy locations 
where space is limited, acoustic phone 
booths have been developed by Burgess 
Battery Co., Chicago, Ill. A special 
lining of perforated metal backed by a 
soft sound absorbent prevents sound 
from interfering with the telephone user. 
The wall-type unit has a built-in electric 
light and shelf. Both tvpes are built of 
steel and require no servicing. 
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Voice vibrations operate 
new batteryless phone 


\ BATTERYLEssS telephone which depends 
solely on voice vibrations to move an 
armature in a permanent magnetic field 
as a current generator has been devel- 
oped by engineers of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Design of the instrument 
follows that of the early telephone, 
which used no outside current source, 
but utilizes increased knowledge of 
highly magnetic materials and structure. 
Because of its independence of batteries 
and other external power sources, the 
instrument is portable, and hence of con- 
siderable use in such places as construc- 
tion camps. In addition, it is light in 
weight, one model weighing less than 
Portable units can be used 
but wall 


two pounds. 
is receivers or transmitters, 
units contain separate receivers and 


transmitters 


Microphone-loudspeaker system 
protects from intruders 


\ SYSTEM of communication between 
indoors and outdoors which reproduces 
In recognizable manner the voices ot 
the users is announced by Dictograph 
Products Co., Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N \ 


as a means ot! protection 


Intended primarily 
against un 
wanted intruders, the system—simuilar 
but not identical to the telephone systen 

is adaptable also tor interroom con 
munication. The basic Doormaster sys 
tem consists of a combination mucro 
phone-loudspeaker unit set flush in the 
door jamb and covered with a _ brass 
plate in which are louvered openings, 
ind a hand-set or wall-tvpe telephone 
set inside the house. Variations of this 
fer front- and back-door sta 


svstem of 
1 ' ‘ 
1d aS Many as three inside ¢ I 


Fund established at MIT 
to study solar energy 


To DISCOVER practical means of utilizing 
solar energy, research will be carried 
on at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology with a fund established last 
month by Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot. Al 
ready under investigation are the means 
of increasing the rate at which solar 
energy is stored to produce wood in a 
tree or grain in a plant. The new grant 
will be for research in three major 
fields: solar engines ; conversion of solar 
energy into electricity by vacuum tubes, 
photoelectric cells, thermophiles, and 
copper-oxide cells; and chemical con- 
version of solar energy into work. 


Instrument measures 
moisture content in walls 


\CCURATE and quick indication of actual 
moisture content in plaster, brick and 
concrete walls is possible by means Ol 
the Mars Moisture Detector, developed 
by William J. Delmhorst, 90 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. This instru 
ment, simple to operate, requires ni 
electric circuit connection as it = is 
batter y-equipped 
reading meter of extreme sensitivity, 


It consists of a direct 


and two pins connected by wire to the 
meter. A press button near the mete 
sets the mechanism in operation; when 
pins are applied to wall the meter 
registers the moisture content. Since 
the Mars Detector indicates subsurface 
moisture it is also useful for showing 
the extent and course of leaks, as well 
as their point of origin. For the various 
materials to be tested there are specifi 


pins. The device retails for $18.50. 


New bolt head does 


not weaken beams 


naking quick attachment 


Safety Hool 


\ MEANS to! 
to beams or girders, the 
solt Head was recently introduced 
this country. The product, in use 


ae tee ae 
two vears in England, can be used al 


on a standard bolt or in combinat 
with a deep washer, or two hook b 
heads mav be used with a deep was 
for fastening twe I-beams  togetl 
This device is simple to use, and does 
not weaken beams, according to tl 
holders of \merican and Canadi 
ghts, The Fanner Manutactu ng ‘ 
Clevelanc Ohio 


High-pressure process 
produces steel at lower cost 


\ PROCESS which permits use of 
pressures on pig-iron blast furnaces 1s 
expected to affect materially the cost 

steel, according to its inventor, Jul 

M \very of the research laboratories 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambrid 

Mass. Higher pressure will reduce the 
ore and smelt it to pig iron and slag 
without the losses occurring with pres- 
ent methods. With Mr. Avery’s proc- 
ess, the steel industry will be abl 
normal times to use only, its most 


ficient furnaces; less efficient furn 
can thus be held as stand-by equip1 


By means of pressure operation, says 
Mr. Avery, a saving of $1 to $2 per 
ton will ultimately be possible; ct 


pig-iron production in this country a 
ages 35,000,000 tons per year, the 
new process represents considerable an 
nual savings to the industry. 
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NEW MATERIALS 


Aluminum is new material 


for hand-wrought sculpture 


Sculptured in aluminum without the use 
of molds or castings, this statue of St. 
John the Baptist for the Queen of the 
Holy Rosary Cathedral, Toledo, Ohio, 
is said to be the first hand-wrought 
statue of this material. Hammers, 
anvil, and chasing tools were the only 
means used for fashioning the three- 
foot statue, made at the Wendell 
August Forge, Grove City, Pa. 


Methacrylate base produces 
lacquer for chrome protection 
\ TRANSPARENT lacquer for protection 
of chromium and other metals from 
corrosion and rust is the most recent 
methyl 
Unique because ot 


development from the new 
methacrylate plastic. 


its methacrylate base, Chrome Lacquer, 
a product of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., is character- 
ized by its adherence to metals, quick- 
drying properties, and durability. It is 
colorless, will not chip or peel, does not 


attect the color or gloss of the metal, 
and is resistant to sunlight. The lacquer 
is expected to be of particular use on 
automobiles and boats, but can be ap- 
plied to building hardware, store fix- 
ture and decorative objects. Tests con- 


ducted in Florida showed that protected 
pal of various metals were free from 
rust or corrosion in spite of eight 
moni is’ exposure to salt air, and that 
the |.cquer film was unbroken. 


Asbestos fiber protects 
girders and cables from fire 


\N MATERIAL, molded asbestos, for 
prote-tion of steel girders and electric 


cable. from fire, has been developed by 





Newall’s) Insulation Co., Washington 
Station, Durham, England. This mate- 
rial consists of a white asbestos fiber 
capable of withstanding heat up to 
2500° F., mixed with a binder, and 
molded to fit any girder section or built 
up in sheets with a special refractory 
adhesive on the joints. It also comes in 
suitable forms to protect electric cables 
singly or in groups. One inch of molded 
asbestos applied to structural steel will 
prevent its collapse for more than an 
hour, and two inches will preserve it 
for more than two hours. In a recent 
demonstration at the Barking electric 
power generating station, two unpro- 
tected girders collapsed in 12 minutes 
at a temperature of 1100° F., while 
the temperature of two protected girders 
had reached only 200° F. In another 
test a steel stanchion protected with 
3-in. molded asbestos was subjected to 
temperatures which rose from 1450° F. 
to 2100° F. 
\t the end of this time the temperature 
of the stanchion was 850° F., 


over a period of 4% hours. 


Raw materials now 
available from lignin 


LIGNIN, waste product of forests, can 
now be converted into a number of valu- 
able raw materials, according to the 
UL. S$. Forests Products Laboratory. 
\mong the vield products are wood 
alcohol, a lacquer solvent which also 
has possibilities as a wood preservative, 
two compounds of possible use as thick- 
ening and toughening agents for var- 
nish, and a clear glossy resin which has 
potentialities as a plastic material. The 
process by which this conversion is pos- 
sible is hydrogenation: hydrogen atoms 
are added to the lignin solution by 
means of heat and pressure, and the 
dissolved lignin is thus changed from 
a dark brown to a transparent color. 
Different compounds can be created by 
this method and are removed by dis- 
tillation. 


Flexible wrapping film 
derived from bentonite 


A NEW TRANSPARENT wrapping film, 
said to be essentially fireproof, has 
been produced from bentonite, a clayey 
material sometimes used in construction 
for plugging holes because it swells 
when wet. The new film has shown it- 
self in laboratory tests to be strong and 
tough but flexible, resistant to water, 
acids, alkalis, and oils, and to have prop- 
erties of electrical resistance, according 
to a report made by Prof. Ernst A. 
Hanser of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Miss D. S. le Beau of 
the Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
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pany. Like Cellophane, its nearest coun- 
terpart, the new film can be printed on. 
\pplication for a patent on the film has 
been filed. 


Low-cost linoleum underlay 
adds life to floor covering 


FOR USE UNDER linoleum and other re- 
silient floor or wall coverings, an under- 
lay made of birchwood and kraft paper 
bonded to both its surfaces with asphalt 
felt, has been developed by the St. Croix 
Lumber Co., Lakeport, N. H. The 
product, known as Tekwood underlay, 
comes in stock 4 x 4 ft. panels, and in 
two weights, standard and heavy duty. 
The latter is intended for use where the 
subflooring is particularly rough or 
contains gaps or cups; the former is 
for ordinary use. Since Tekwood must 
be laid with its grain at right angles to 
floor joints, each panel is stamped with 
an arrow indicating the direction of its 
grain. Installation is simple as the un- 
derlay can easily be cut. Cost is ap- 
proximately $0.05 per sq. it. 


Rubber found suitable 

substitute for metal in bearings 
Where relatively low frictional re- 
sistance is required, rubber is a suitable 
material for bearings, according to a 
paper presented by S. A. Brazier and 
W. H. Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, London, Eng- 


Bowyer at the 


land. Rubber bearings are especially 
adaptable to use on pumping systems 
for drinking water, washing machines, 
domestic and industrial liquid-handling 
equipment, centrifugal pumps, etc. Bear- 
ings made of this material are water- 
lubricated; because rubber is flexible 
and deformable, it accommodates itself 
to surface irregularities without de- 
stroying the continuity of this lubricat- 
ing film. The advantage of rubber bear- 
ings is more apparent when water con- 
taining grit is the lubricant. Particles do 
not become lodged in the bearings ; be- 
cause of its resilience and the ease with 
which it is displaced they are depressed 
into the rubber without cutting, and are 
then rolled by rotation of the shaft into 
adjacent grooves and so washed away. 
By reason of this deformation the unit 
load on these particles approximates that 
on the surrounding rubber. 

For successful operation the bearings 
should be made of a resilient, tough rub- 
ber, resistant to cutting or wet abrasion, 
with a low permanent set; the size of 
the bore must be accurate and allow 
enough clearance for an easy fit; the 
flow of cool lubricating water should 
be continual; lubricating grooves must 
be placed close together. 
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Wide World 


ON THE HOUSING FRONT 


Work on Red Hook Houses officially gets under way with New York's Mayor 
La Guardia, Senator Robert F. Wagner, and USHA's Nathan Straus at the 


steam shovel. 


Site plan of complete development for Queensbridge-Red Hook Houses 
New York first to use USHA funds, sign with FAECT 


GROUND WAS BROKEN late last month in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for Red Hook Houses, 
the nation’s largest slum-clearance pro- 
ject to date. The occasion marked not 
only the beginning of the first 
clearance project to be built under the 
USHA, but the first agreement between 
the architects of such a project and the 
FAECT, a CIO affiliate. The contract 
specifies the FAECT as sole bargaining 


slum- 


agent for the technical employees, pro- 


vides for time-and-a-half for 
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overtime 


full rights, suitable 
grievance machinery, etc 


Red Hook Houses 


25 buildings, in which 


2,562 apartments of various sizes. These 


9 270 


work, seniority 


will consist of 
there will be 


will provide dwellings for 


Alfred 
architect for 


per 
Easton Poor is chief 
the project; associated 
with him are William F. Dominick, 
William F. Hohauser, Electus D. Litch 
field, W. L. McCarthy, Jacob Mosco- 


witz, and Edwin J. 


sons. 


Robin. 
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Year-old USHA paves way 


for much-needed housing 


existence, the 
Authority ha 
$500. 


IN ITS YEAR of 
United 


earmarked all of its 


ON! 
States Housing 
original 
clear 
$300, 


for slum 
additional 
000,000, brought about the establishment 
ot local and th 
enactment of legislation necessary unde 
the Wagner-Steagall Act (see AR, 9/37 

38). 


000,000 appropriation 
ance, received an 


housing authorities 


and begun construction of it 
project 

That so definite and widespread 

program is a driving necessity is force 

fully shown in statistics gathered by 

recent U. S. Public Health Service sul 

this whicl 


households in_ the 


ve According to 
703,000 


report, 
canvassed 


nation’s principal geographic area 


small cities suffer as much trom over 


j 


crowding as larger cities, though in dit 


Chis is particularly tru 
31% otf tamili 
25,000 reported more 
per 
report, the 


ferent ratio 
of the 


n cities 


South, where 
unde 


than one person room. In gener: 


says the percentage of tat 
ilies with more persons than rooms rises 
city decre 1] 


the East. For the 
the survey shows that 


as the size of the ises, In 

count! 
16! 
of the households visited had more thar 
pet 
and-a-half times as many per- 
4% 


rooms: 


areas except 

a whole, 
one person room; 6° had more 
than one 
had twice as many 
persons as and 14% 
side “flush” toilet, or, if 
jointly 


sons as rooms; 
had no in- 
such a facility 
was available, used it with other 
families 


Meanwhile, the New York City ¢ 


zens’ Housing Council has been prepar- 


ing reports and recommendations for a 
building program on a 20- 
A survey conducted by 
the Council indicates that with 600,000 
families badly housed, New York City 
will have to build with government aid 
29,000 new apartment or dwelling units 


minimum 
or 30-year basis. 


per year (and 55,000 without government 


aid ) a 20-year period, or 19,000 


units over a 30-year period 


over 
This is the 
minimum possible amount of building to 
eradicate slums, provide adequate homes, 
and check deterioration of large areas 
of the For such a 
Council that a combination of 
Federal, municipal and 
funds required, and is 10W 


city. program the 
finds 
state, private 
would be 
a study of methods of pro- 
funds. New public | 


feels, 


engaged in 
curing these 
ing, the Council 
conflict the 
private building if the former is 
fully restricted in occupancy to the 
group. 


will in no 


with effective deman 


income 
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Apartment-house tenants speak their minds .. . 
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. . low buildings placed 
to assure abundance of 
sunlight and fresh air with 
spaces adequate for gar- 
dens or parks. 


‘ proximity to trans- 
portation facilities but near 
a park or the edge of the 
city to assure freedom 
from noise, odor, and smoke. 


. recreational areas «nd 
management services {at 
offer greater opportunity 
than usually exists for com- 
munity social activities 


DESIGN 
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What Tenants Want in Apartments 


By THYRSA W. AMOS, Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh 


\s A TENANT, What improvements 


do you suggest for making apartment- 
house living more satisfactory?” This 
was the question recently put to 
120 tenants of 25 apartment build- 
York, Phila- 


ranging in 


ings in Boston, New 
delphia, and Pittsburgh, 
ize from the “largest in the world 
\ question- 


to a 4-family house. 
naire on the location and arrange 
ment of the building, on floor plans of 
individual units, on equipment and 
services, and on management was 
sent to these tenants, of whom there 
were four general types: (a) mar- 
ried and without children, (b) mar 
ried with children, (c) spinsters and 
widows, and (d) bachelors and wid- 
owers \ll were business or profes 
sional persons living in apartments 
ranging from one to eight rooms in 
S1z¢ 

Che letter accompanying the ques 
tionnaire and the questionnaire itself 
stressed the value of the opportunity 
to make constructive suggestions for 
better apartment-house living. Fifty 
eight percent (70) of the question 


naires were returned with sugges 
tior Ten recipients of question- 
naires substituted letters, each giving 
gC suggestions. The total number 
of persons represented in the replies 
Was [UD 

\ 


\ hout exception, these tenants 
want apartment buildings near good 
stree'-car and bus service, and at the 


samc time far from city smoke, odor, 
and oise. They also want to be far 
enou h from other buildings for ade 


quat« light and air and freedom from 
noise odor, and smoke. Unanimously 
they isk that buildings be located ad- 
vant -eously for sunlight and prevail- 
ing \ inds, avoiding valleys and de- 
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Do existing apartment buildings adequately meet the needs of 


tenants? 


In general the answer is “No”, according to results of a 
recent questionnaire on the subject. 
own suggestions for improvement. 


’ 


Reported here are tenants 
Next month the RECORD will 


include in the Building Types section a reference study on apart- 
ment-house planning and development standards. 


More than 85% asked 


specifically for buildings at the edge 


pressions. 


of the city, or near a park. 

In general, the group prefers lower 
buildings, suggesting, in place of one 
large building, several separate units 
of five- or six-family capacity, spaced 
so. that plots, 
shrubbery, trees, and fountains may 


grass flower beds, 
be provided, They deplore equally 
such eccentric designs as a series of 
apartments built in concentric circles 
in imitation of the pueblos of New 
Mexico. Many suggest that the single 
building be U-shaped only if the U 
is very wide and low, and taces the 
sun some part of the day. Many pro 
pose an L-shaped building properly 
set with regard to the sun. A few 
suggest apartments “lined or stag- 
gered to give sunlight to all apart 
ments, thus providing on the build- 
ing lot itself some garden or park 


space.” lift, percent stress the point 
that most single apartment buildings 
are too deep and too high, making too 
many apartments sunless and airless. 
All urge that buildings be planned 
from the inside out. The insistent de 
mand for some aspect of outdoor liv 
ing would be met partially for some 
30 tenants of the group if balconies 
were prov ided c for 40 others, by root- 


gardens. 


Service and public spaces 

Not one of the group wants to live 
on the first floor or in the basement. 
The first their 
should be given over to foyers, halls, 


floor, in opinion, 
office, game rooms, children’s rooms, 
isolation rooms “for persons ill of 
common cold”, attractive social rooms 
with kitchenettes and wood-burning 
fireplaces, kitchens where competent 
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persons can cook and deliver meals to 
apartments, and small 
Only three want stores or shops on 
the first floor. All others emphatical- 
ly say that these detract from the 
dignity of an apartment house. In the 


drugstores. 


basement they want swimming pools 
and gymnasiums, canned-fruit cellars 
with compartments for rent, large 
dustproof lockers for each 
ment, trunk 
checking 


apart- 
rooms with fo r|y roof 


services, supply rooms 
where tenants can buy such things 
as soap and light bulbs, laundries, 
garages attached to the buildings, and 
covered unloading rooms near eleva 
tors. 

The suggestions for socializing the 
first floor and the basement show a 
trend away from the isolation desired 
by tenants when the popularity of 
apartment-house living was at its 
height 10 years ago. Apartment- 
house living has been found too un- 
social, too perfect in its freedom from 
human contact and omission of neigh- 
Fifty 
percent of the replies stressed the 
need for humanizing 
through 


recreational and 


borhood and community life. 


apartment 
provision of 
rooms and 
through management services. 


he uses be ith 


of cial 


l-oyers come in for unique and con- 
structive comment. Ninety percent 
of the tenants reporting want small 
semiprivate entrances. Realizing that 
this is not always possible, they 
insist on small, well-furnished, dig- 
nified fovers. 


for revolving doors. 


Almost as many ask 
Large entrance 
halls are costly, not only in additional 
rental charge to the tenant and up- 
keep expense to the owner, but also 
in their effect on the social spirit of 


the building. Too frequently, one 
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tenant says, large and comfortably 


furnished become gathering 


places for persons who like to gossip 


foyers 


and watch the comings and goings of 
other tenants. “This is particularly 
trying to the tired business men and 
women residents of the building 

especially when they run this gamut 
night after night.’’ This is probably 
an isolated case, but it touches on 
what a great many emphasize, the 
need for the foyer to serve only as an 
entrance hall. 

In suggesting improvements fot 
halls on upper floors, all want them 
wide and well-ventilated. They want 
good lighting here, and say “car- 
peted halls at best are unhygienic”’, 
and at worst “dust bins, moth resorts 
and odor preservatives.” Halls, they 
think, should be colorful, hospitable, 
and sanitary, not “decadent, with 
dingy walls, faded carpets, or ugly 

Elevators are classed with 
Only desire 


doors.” 
halls. 

manned elevators ; 
because “‘if it 


three persons 
all others want the 
automatic lift works 
well, it gives quick 24-hour service.” 
It also gives more privacy and is 
“less costly to tenant and owner.” 
Every tenant elevator inte 
riors as cheerful as the halls. Many 
stress the satisfaction it gives a tenant 
to see “the state elevator inspector’s 
recently dated ‘OK’ hanging in the 
elevator.” 


wants 
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Size and layout of units 


All want better 
and larger rooms. All want 


arrangement of 
rooms, 
air Cf nd - 
Ninety 


arrange- 


them 
tioned in summer and winter. 


soundproofed and 
percent want a_ two-floor 
ment even for a four-room apartment. 
These persons are “grievously of- 
fended by the bathroom-door com- 
plex” of the architect who places it 
either just off the living room, or 
in the living room in plain view. 
They suggest placing the bath up- 
stairs with the two bedrooms where 
the “sleeping, bathing, and dressing 
privacy of the tenant can be assured.” 
The two-floor plans “ought to give 
more sunlight and air.” All want 
cross-ventilation in sleeping rooms. 
The living room and kitchen should 
constitute the first floor. ‘‘Unless the 
foyer can be sizable enough to receive 
guests, to contain a coat closet and a 
small closet for toilet and lavatory, 
it is best omitted and the space used 
for an attractive half-enclosed stair- 
way in the center or at one end of 
the living room,” to quote one who 
says well what another ten suggest. 

Dinettes seem out of favor with 
most of the tenants reporting. They 
point out that they are usually ugly, 
too small, and, moreover, are waste 
space for most of the 24 
“Eating breakfast and lunch in the 
kitchen, and using the end of the 


hours. 


AUGUST 


BATHROOMS: As in the kitchen, 
high efficiency in layout and equipment, simplicity in 
finish and accessories. 
improvement over most current examples. 
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KITCHENS: A large floor area, work-saving layout accord- 
ing to scientifically established standards, and a wide 
range of mechanized equipment are wanted by the 
majority of tenants. 


most tenants want 


Both areas are susceptible to 


living room next to the kitchen for 
dinner is preferable to any form of 
dinette service I’ve seen,” declares 
one tenant. 

\ll tenants reporting want 
lox 24 ft. 


request, with plenty of wall 


large! 
living rooms, being the 
usual 
space and good window arrangement 
The need for a view is stressed. The 
group wants fireplaces burning wood, 
\rtificial grates and log 
arrangements are held “cheap, taw- 
Most of the ten 
removed 


know 


coal, or gas. 


dry, meaningless.” 


ants want radiators 
under 
factor that placement is in heating a 
A few would like floor lights 


in bedrooms to avoid stumbling and 


windows, yet what a 


room. 
waking others sleeping. 


Kitchens 


Far more suggestions were made 
for the kitchen and the bathroo 
Sixty deplore the 
kitchen. housewife makes a 
criticism: “We 
modern, 
equipped kitchens, yet no space to 
work. I have to put the dirty disl.es 
on the floor under the electric stove, 
the refrigerator, and the sink.” ‘| he 
kitchen, as many explain it, uses more 
articles at the 
than any other room. It must be 
entifically planned, lighted and hea‘ ed, 
and equipped with ample cupbe ird 


percent small 
One 
common have the 


last word = in perfec: ly 


separate same time 
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combi: 


pots, and pans; 


pt itatoes, 


pace for dishes, 
( oled 
onions, and other food not kept in the 
refrigerator; a cupboard for ironing 


storage space for 


b ard and iron, adjusted to cut ott 
current when closed ; large sinks, with 
tub under drainboard; cabinets for 


electric towel driers, food mixers, 
garbage crushers, and other electrical 
equipment; built-in dustproof bread 
boxes having drop-down door with 
breadboard, knife rack and sharp- 
ener, and gas stoves. 

\ll tenants reporting want quick 
garbage disposal either through in- 
cinerators in the building or, prefer 
ably, electric crushers which permit 
disposal through kitchen sinks. Ar 
rangement of kitchen equipment. is 
most important, the U-shape being 
preferred, and in this order of han 
dling food: receiving, storing, prepar 
ing, cleansing, cooking, and serving. 
Much emphasis was laid on lack of 
space for soiled dishes and their wash 
ing. All want a small serving pantry 
between the kitchen and the place of 
eating. All emphasize proper ventila 


tion and deodorization of kitchens. 
\ll prefer diffused lighting wherevet1 
can be used, particularly over the 


sink, and would rather have several 
liffused lights than one bright over- 
head light. No one in the group wants 
high coloring in the kitchen, prefer- 
Ing to mtroduce that in the acces- 
sories. Many suggest glass walls, and 


rubber or cork floors for comfort and 
sanitation, All want sunshine in the 


Bathrooms 
e bathroom is equally important 
to this group. Here, too, the em- 


is on simplicity, spotlessness, 


Unit ood equipment, None ot the 
or wants bright coloring on walls 
voodwork. lifty percent want 


valls of glass tile, and an out 
de wall of architectural glass. The 
shower stalls, 


maypority. want 


clothes hampers, and foot- 
altel closets. 
e group is representative, the 


ei ie cabinet must move from its 


plac ver the lavatory and give way 
toa ong mirror with diffused lights 
on h side. The medicine chest, 
it inside light, should be on a 
val] idily accessible, and should be 
low ugh so that the top shelf is 
reac] easily. Ninety percent of 
thos anting shower stalls ask for 
small > tubs having one side bowed 
out t provide a seat. Many ask for 
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cabinets on each side of the lavatory 
for linens, soaps, and other toilet sup- 
plies. Nonslip towel racks are the 
most frequently requested small item. 


Management 

There is no doubt that these ten- 
ants believe management the most 
important factor in apartment living. 
\ll agree that the chief business of the 
manager is to keep tenants contented. 
Many of these tenants know some- 
thing of management and personnel 
work, a fact which owners should 
keep in mind when employing man- 
agers to deal with the business and 
This 


group Wants managers who are not 


professional class of tenants. 
only pleasing in appearance, unfail- 
ing in courtesy, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and understanding in dealing 
with people, but also trained in man- 
agement and personnel supervision. 

These tenants appear to know well 
the general responsibilities of a man- 
ager. Given in order of the times 
mentioned, a good manager knows 
how to keep people contented, how to 
build a co-operative and appreciative 
spirit among tenants, how to “keep 
house’, how to keep records, how to 
show and rent apartments, and how 
to select and train employees. 


Service 


Many suggestions were made for 


iuprovement in services, such as 


more alert doormen, more careful 
telephone operators, more care 1n an 
nouncement of guests, better delivery 
bette1 


“These services make an apartment 


service, and trained maids. 
a home,” sums up the attitude of the 
entire group in asking for better- 
trained staffs. However, the most 
constructive and challenging sugges 
tions for improvement relate to the 
socializing of apartment-house living, 
to the creation of a community spirit 
through “stimulating activities that 
will enlist the pride of all ages in 
maintaining in the whole building 
a wholesome homelike atmosphere.” 
This has been mentioned in reporting 
the types of social and service rooms 


desired by tenants. 


Hostesses for houses 


Sixtv percent of these tenants 
think that every manager should have 
as an assistant a woman to act as 
hostess and social director of the en- 
tire house. 


desired of her are that she direct the 


\mong the many services 


life of the common social r« OMS, keep- 
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ing a calendar of dates for their use 
by individual tenants for private par- 
ties, or for house parties composed 
of congenial groups of tenants; ad- 
vise on tipping; call on new tenants 
and help them become adjusted to the 
life of the building; edit a monthly 
house organ; organize house com- 
muttees for Christmas gratuity funds, 
lmprovement in apartment-house liv- 
ing, selection of tenants, and inte- 
gration of apartment-house life with 
neighborhood life; give help in emer- 
gencies such as death or accident, and 
in general anticipate tenants’ wants. 


And more service 


Sixty-eight tenants stress the social 
value of a house bulletin or paper 
which can (a) give the house direc- 
tory of tenants and servants, (b) pub- 
licize house rules, (c) give house 
news, (d) list common social events. 
They want it even if it is provided 
merely in mimeographed form. 

Sixty tenants want the services of 
an interior decorator always available. 
Two or three suggested that apart- 
ment-house managers in a given area 
join in employing one good decora- 
tor. The decorator would be expected 
to: individualize apartments, teach- 
ing tenants how to overcome monot- 
ony arising from sameness of walls 
and closeness of quarters; plan new 


decorations; supervise painting at 


house-cleaning time: furni- 


suggest 
ture arrangements; advise on the re- 
finishing of old furniture; 


purchase of new furniture ; 


help in the 
advise on 
furniture coverings and draperies, 
and give instruction in picture selec- 


tion and picture hanging. 


Ability to pay stressed 


Gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
game rooms, and children’s rooms call 
tor the services of persons trained 
for such work. Here, too, except in 
the case of children’s rooms, it was 
suggested that three or four apart- 
ment houses could be served by the 
same persons. 

More than 92 percent of those re- 
porting point out that they can readi- 
ly suggest improvements but, unfor- 
tunately, cannot readily pay for them. 
“The erving need is for lower and 
more equitable rents now, so why 
what will inevitably raise 


suggest 
them? Owners can’t spend without 
return,” sums up this point of view. 
The emphasis now being laid on poor 
conditions 


housing everywhere is 


stressed by the whole group. 
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MOBILITY—A 
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Design for a 100-passenger airliner by Boeing Aircraft Company for Pan American Airways. Opposite page: Cross- 
overs of express highways at Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y., above; and, below, a trailer city at Sarasota, Florida. 


Controlling Factor in Design 


Acceleration of industrial productivity during recent years has made 
mobility a factor of increasing importance in American life. Our 
population has changed from a comparatively stable group to an 
increasingly mobile one. Constant migration is creating, in every 
section of the country, new problems that have widespread social 
and economic significance. 


These changes and the attendant problems have resulted largely 
from development and widespread use of mobile designs—trains, 
automobiles, airplanes. But mobility has been a cause, as well as 
a result of such developments. Industry has increased production 
by controlling the flow of its processes. The mobile assembly line 
has made possible lower costs and consequent wider distribution 
and use; and it has also demonstrated that mobility—both as cause 
and effect—is a production factor that conditions a wide variety of 
things to meet human needs. 


The technique that is producing modern units of transportation is 
more and more being applied to production of materials, equipment, 
and services used in buildings. A flow of new products is rapidly 
replacing older elements of design—a process that involves mobility 
as measured by increasing rates of building obsolescence. The re- 
sult is a continued change—mobility—in design forms as means fo fill 
the needs of the constantly expanding range of human activities. 
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INCREASING SPEED and EFFICIENCY ... 


As speeds and available transportation facilities increase, distances 
shrink proportionately as suggested in the pictograph above. People 
become generally more mobile. In 1920, for example, the average 
travel per inhabitant was 500 miles per year. In 1929 it had increased 
fourfold to 2,000 miles per year. Among direct results of such 
increases in individual mobility is a decreasing isolation of areas, which 
implies an increasing development of localities offering variety of 
economic opportunity. 


According to the National Resources Committee, "' ... there is every 
reason to expect a continuation of the spread of population out 
from the centers of metropolitan areas into surrounding satellite cities, 
suburban communities, and adjacent rural areas . . . a trend toward 
greater individual mobility may be expected to follow the rapid 
improvement of means of communication and transportation. . 

Extensive movements of population are essential to the economic 
progress of areas of relative overpopulation, with high reproduction 
rates. Interchange of population between other areas will facilitate 
adjustments to technological changes." (Problems of a Changing 


Population, page 117.) 


Greater speed and efficiency of transportation units are as much 
a result of increasing individual mobility as they are a cause of it. 
And development of new forms springs directly from progres: ve 
obsolescence resulting from technological advance—a fact that i: as 
true of buildings and building products as of transportation units. 
Thus, the problem of building design becomes that of integra‘ing 
constantly improving elements of design to meet the increasi: gly 
complex requirements of an increasingly mobile society. 
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An essay in mobility. Scheme for an express cross-country highway and the intersection with urban 
traffic arteries of such a city as Cleveland. Designed by Wilbur Henry Adams and Stephen Juttner. 


HE GENERAL TREND toward increas 


ing mobility has a number of differ 
ent aspects. Each can be charted as 
a trend in itself: for example, trend 
of population movement, imcreasing 
use of transportation units; expan 
sion of mobile services (as mail, 
freight, deliveries ) ; the spread of in 
dustrial technique based on a_ flow 
of parts to a moving assembly line. 
\ll, however, are related. [ach acts 
upon the other and, in turn, is acted 


upon. And each involves in varying 
degrees a relationship of space (area, 
bulk, weight) and time (speed, co 


ordination, efficiency ). 

hus, the designing of any struc- 
ture becomes a problem of integrat- 
ing certain specific aspects of mobility. 
Ti he degree that space or consid- 
era'ion of the time element is in- 
volved, mobility is a controlling fac 
tor n design. [Extent of such control 
dej.nds upon the type of structure 
an’ the expedient circumstances that 


con ition its fabrication and use. 
Structures that are themselves 
mo Je: Design of transportation units 


of all types calls for the highest de 
gree of integration. Power and speed 
(time) must be correctly geared to 
size, weight, and form (space) and 
the whole designed in relation to a 
factor of economic mobility that in 
volves the balance of financial return 
with total costs (initial, operating, 
and maintenance) over a calculated 
period of useful life. This last in- 
volves the mobility. of obsolescence 
as an important factor of design. 
Witness the streamlined trains, which 
emphasize the technological obsoles- 
cence of former types. 


2. Structures which promote mo- 
bility: These may be static (as a 
house, factory, department store ). 
Sut insofar as they involve movement 
of people or things, the factor of 
mobility controls design, fabrication, 
and use. For example: a country- 
house is considered incomplete with- 
out a garage (for a mobile unit) ; and 
conservation of movement is one cri- 
terion in design of an efficient kit- 
chen. A large store must handle 
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crowds efficiently - hence, wide aisles, 
escalators, elevators, etc., to control 
In the industrial field, 


particularly, technical improvements 


traffic flows. 


are so rapid that structures are tend 
ing to become merely shells to house 
machinery, light in weight and simple 
in construction to make replacement 
easy and inexpensive. 
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MOBILITY OF SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT... 


Va a 


Opposed to the movement of people 
is the rapidly expanding mobility of 
services and things. The delivery 
wagon is familiar to almost every ham- 
let in the country. Industrialization has 
adapted its basic function to a variety 
of means and forms. Grocery, drug 
and hardware stores, commercial dis- 
plays, scientific exhibitions and, of 
course, the circus—all are on wheels. 
Among others, mobility has come to 
the dentist's office (I); the public 
library (2); the telegraph and tele- 
phone (3); the research and testing 
laboratory (4); and even the church (5 
and A.R., 11/37, pp. 32, 33). 





Paul Briol 





ered Wagon Co. 


~ The automobile trailer—perhaps more 
than any other single unit—is symp- 
tomatic of increasing population mo- 
bility. As a traveling house it has 
created a new series of social and eco- 
nomic problems involving highway de- 
sign and development of "trailer 
cities."" These new communities spring 
from service needs of "demountable 
houses” (8 and 9). The trailer's in- 
fluence on dwelling design is suggested 
in the prefabricated, transportable 
dwelling unit built by the Covered 
Wagon Co. (9). Application of mo- 
bility to houses, factory-built, but 
traditional in design and facilities (| 0), 
is still rare. 


Cot 





Courtesy Covered Wagon Co. 


Courtesy Hobart Bros. 
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Safety 


STATISTICALLY this country leads the 


world in installations of sanitary 


facilities. This situation 1s not al- 
tered by the facts—as reported in 


the U. S. Department of Conumerce 


Statistical Abstract, 1936, page 596 
that in 1930 about 85% of U. S. 


rms were without indoor water 


(jd« 


service and about © had no bath 


ms Nor is it changed by the 


need for wider development of 


ereat 


water supply, conservation, and use 


hich is coupled with the necessity 
for developing remedial solutions to 

blems otf sewage disposal and 
ecatment, 


vidence compiled in recent years, 
vever, shows, increasingly, that 
irv installations may be dan 

gerous to individual and public health, 
though equipment may appear 

he the best procurable. Inspection 
etroit and New York l-ederal 

dings in 1937 carried on jointly 
Public Health Service 
he WPA revealed that 68.5% 


ot all plumbing fixtures examined 


by the U. S. 


become hazards to public 
he accompanying table in 

tes, in part, the findings of the 
survey; and since plumbing in gov 
ernment buildings is substantially the 
sanic as that in most other structures, 


igures take on added _ signifi 


‘al as suggesting the potential 
menace that may lurk in_ similar 
Pluibing installations in buildings of 
al pes 


situation is not new. But only 
recently has it been sufficiently clari- 


hed by research and experiment to 
mak possible such a precise tabula- 
tion Following the epidemic of 


amocie dysentery in Chicago in 
a number of investigations were 
Mstiuted to establish the cause of 


drin\ ng-water contamination through 


in Plumbing Systems 


Modern American plumbing seems the best in the world. But re- 
search—started as a result of a dangerous epidemic—has exposed 
grave faults. At the same time it has established standards of safe 
design to eliminate back-siphonage as a menace to public health. 


plumbing fixtures and to develop 
methods by which such contamina- 
tions could be prevented. (See AR, 


1/37, pp. 42, 43.) 


Causes of water pollution 


\Water-borne diseases which con- 
stitute a menace to public health 
usually develop from contamination 
of drinking water by sewage. Epi- 
demics of enteric illness may be 
caused by pollution of the water sup- 
ply, which does not involve any ques- 
tion of faulty plumbing. But the 
technique of water analysis and puri- 
fication relative to standards of pota- 
bility is well advanced. (See publi- 
\gricultural 
Dept. of Agri- 
Public 


Likewise, methods 


cations of Bureau of 
engineering, U. S. 
culture, and those of U. S. 
Health Service). 
of sewage treatment and disposal 
have been perfected so that pollution 
of public drinking-water — supplies 
need no longer be a problem of either 
research or installation. 

Danger of pollution lies in plumb 
ing installations themselves when the 
supply of drinking water is—or may 
become, through operation of the 
plumbing fixture—connected with the 
system of waste disposal. The cross- 
connections thus formed may cause 
pollution of pure water under three 
conditions : 

1. When pure and impure water 
separated (actually, 
joined) by a valve and pressure of 
the impure source is permanently 


sources are 


higher, pollution may result from 
seepage through the valve. 

2. When pressure on pure water 
is temporarily reduced below that of 
impure water, contamination may re- 
sult from a gravity flow of the impure 
source. 

3. When pressure of pure water 
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FEDERAL BUILDING PLUMBING 
IN DETROIT AND NEW YORK 


Yoh 


° 
FIXTURE SAFE UNSAFE 


Flushometer closets 100% 
High tank closets 100% 
Air conditioners. . 100% 
Bedpan washers 100%, 
Dental cuspidors 100°, 
99.8%, 


Low tank closets 


979 Jo 
90.9%, 
89.5%, 


Boilers 

Instrument sterilizers 
Drinking fountains 
Lavatories 85.2% 
Bathtubs ] 68.5%, 
Urinals BY 15.2% 
Sinks . 3.976 


From “‘The Ladle’, February, 1938) 


The table above—partial result of an 
official survey of plumbing in De- 
troit and New York City Federal build- 
ings—dramatizes the hazard to public 
health that may exist in modern sani- 
tary systems. Building designers can 
help eliminate this hazard by adopting 
methods of plumbing layout and instal- 
lation which research engineers have 
made available. Legally, the situation 
can be improved by revising existing 
plumbing codes to make these tech- 
nical standards mandatory. Many 
cities, including New York and Chi- 
cago, have already accomplished this. 
Manufacturers of plumbing equipment 
are rapidly making available fixtures of 
all types that will meet requirements 
that research experiments have proved 
necessary for the prevention of cross- 
connections and back-siphonage. The 
plumbing trade is aware of existing 
dangerous conditions and is actively 
aiding in their elimination. Only by 
adherence to established technical 
standards by all factors involved can 
water pollution through plumbing fix- 
tures be eliminated as a dangerous 
menace to public health. 
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supply drops below atmospheric, pol- 
lution from the waste system may 
take place from the vacuum thus 
formed. This process of water pol 
lution is called “back-siphonage.” 

\ll cross-connections are poten 
tially a menace to health. But all 
are not equally dangerous. Hydraulic 
and sanitary engineers recognize two 
types of cross-connections: direct, a 
continuous interconnection (involved 
in 1, above) as “between dual water- 
distributing systems, completely sub 
merged inlets from water-supply lines 
to closed plumbing fixtures” (prim 
ing lines to pumps, tank-flushed 
water closets, etc.) ; and mdirect, in 
which continuous interconnection 1s 
not present and completion of cross 
connection depends on development 
of unusual conditions. [Examples are : 
“water-closets with direct flush 
valve supply—and other plumbing 
fixtures and equipment whose supply 
inlets may become partially or wholly 
submerged.” (tubs, lavatories, etc. ) 

by far the greatest number of 
cross-connections are of the indirect 
type. But—as indicated in the Fed 
eral buildings survey—they may also 
be the greatest potential menace be 
cause, though fixtures may operate 
under completely safe conditions 
when pressures in supply and waste 
lines are normal, one or more ab 
normal occurrences may cause dan 
gerous pollution without any out 
ward evidence. Direct connections 
are relatively easy to recognize, con 
trol, and eliminate. 

The “abnormal occurrences’ — 
stoppage in waste lines, vacuums in 
either supply or waste lines, etc. 
produce a siphon action in plumbing 
systems, which causes the contents of 
waste lines to flow back into lines 
supplying pure water. Investigation 
of these abnormal occurrences, the 
determination of their effect in plumb- 
ing systems, and the discovery of ef- 
fective methods of preventing back- 
siphonage in plumbing fixtures of all 
types—these, in combination, have 
constituted the objectives of much re- 
search and recent experimental work. 
Results can be studied in complete 
form in the published material listed 
on this page. 


Control of back-siphonage 


In brief, prevention of back-siphon- 
age—and therefore elimination of a 
widespread menace to public health 
can be absolutely assured only by 
eliminating the possibility of cross- 
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connections of whatever type. A 
number of factors may contribute to 
produce back-siphonage where cross 
connections—actual or potential ex 
ist. In many cases the simultaneous 
combination of occurrences necessary 
to cause back-siphonage through in 
direct) cross-connections Is so- rare 
that opinions vary as to the relative 
danger of pure water pollution from 
this source 

RKesearch engineers have shown, 
however, that conditions tending to 
produce back-siphonage are always 
present, to some degree, 1n all plumb- 
ing systems. Furthermore, they in 
volve phenomena of pressure changes 
caused by liquid flows that are not 
subject to precise control. Therefore, 
all serious investigations of the prob 
lem have led to a common. general 
conclusion: Jo prevent — pollution 
from entering any part of the pur 
water piping system, design of im 


Ures IMs % 


dividual plumbing f{ 


such that cross-connections of any 


7 } y , 
type are eliminated and soine nethod 
neoorporate d to prevent formation of 
siphon-action from inpure to pure 


water SOUrces. 


Design of piping systems 


Formation of excessive vacuums 
an iunportant contributing cause of 
back-siphonage—and certain types of 
cross-connections can be eliminated 
by correct layout and installation of 
water-piping in both supply and dis 
posal systems. Dawson and Nalinske 
state, in their recent report for 
the National Association of Maste1 
Plumbers (see references), that, “At 
least 90% of all vacuum formations, 
and therefore 90% of the hazards of 
back-siphonage, could be prevented if 
water-piping systems were sized and 
installed correctly.” 

This statement has particular force 
relative to piping systems im tall 
buildings where high velocities in 
waste lines may create vacuums in 
upper-floor pipes or flood fixtures on 
lower floors, if sizes of soil and vent 
stacks are inadequate. Also, the 
water of certain localities may cause 
pipe corrosion, particularly at valves ; 
or it may line pipes with insoluble 
precipitates, which diminish flow from 
the calculated normal and therefore 
tend to develop abnormal and dan- 
gerous pressure changes. 

Air-conditioning installations may 
also become a source of pure water 
pollution unless extreme care is ex- 
ercised to eliminate cross-connec- 
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Early precedents that still appear contemporary: | is an entrance to a country 
house in Bucks County, Pa., that dates from 1760; 2, a town-house entrance, 
one of the oldest in Germantown, Pa.; 3, entrance of Revolutionary vintage 
in Newcastle, Del.; and. 4. one of many entrances in Nantucket, Mass., that 
are typical of early design in New England. 
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Contemporary entrances based on precedent: 5, a kitchen entrance, designed 
by John L. Volk, architect, at Palm Beach, Fla.; 6, at Gladstone, N. J., was 
designed by Perry M. Duncan, architect; 7, entrance to the library wing of a 
house in Bucks County, Pa., that dates from 1760; 2, a town-house entrance, 


Narbeth, Pa., designed by R. B. Okie, architect. 
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George Haight 


On facing page: 9, designed 
by Eugene J. Lang, architect 
for a house at Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; 10, main entrance to 
a Birmingham, Ala., house for 
which Warren, Knight & Davis 
were architects; ||, entrance 
to a small house at Evanston, 
Ill., designed by Perkins, 
Wheeler & Will, architects; 
12, at Mill Neck, Long Island, 
N. Y., designed by Richard 


H. Dana, architect. 


On this page: 13 is a small 
house entrance at Pasadena, 
Calif., designed by Donald D. 
McMurray, architect; 14, en- 
trance designed by H. Roy 
Kelley, architect, for another 
small house at San Marino, 
Calif. 15 is at Palm Beach, 
Fla., designed by Treanor & 
Fatio, architects; and 16 is 
the main entrance to a small 
house at Seattle, Wash., de- 
signed by George Wellington 
Stoddard, architect. 


McBride & Anderson 
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17 is an entrance to a house at Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y., for which 
Roger H. Bullard was architect. 18 was designed by James C. Mackenzie, 
architect, for a small house at Falmouth, Mass. 19 is the main entrance to 
one of a group of houses at Riverdale, N. Y., for which Dwight James Baum 
was architect; and 20 was designed by Cameron Clark, architect, for a house 


at Fairfield, Conn. 
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George Haight 


2! is an entrance to a prefabricated house at White Plains, N. Y., designed 
by Holden, MacLaughlin & Associates, architects; 22, a garden entrance to 
a large house at Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y., for which Bradley Delehanty 
was architect. 23 shows carved wood detail on an entrance at Milwaukee, Wis., 
designed by Grassold & Johnson, architects; and 24 was designed by Roland 
E. Coate for a small house at Bel-Air, Calif. 
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25 is a small house entrance 
at Madison, Wis., designed 
by Beatty & Strang, archi- 
tects; and 26 was designed 
by J. R. Miller and T. L. 
Pflueger, architects, for a hill 
side house at San Francisco, 
Calif. 27 is in Tyler, Tex., 
and was designed by Hobart 
Plunket, architect; and 28, 
the entrance to a house at 
Hampstead, England, designed 
by E. Maxwell Fry, architect. 
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‘Current Trends of Building Costs 


Compiled by Clyde Shute, Manager, Statistical and Research Division, F. W. Dodge 


Corporation, 


(CURVES INDICATE control trends in 
the combined material and labor costs 
in the field of residential frame con 
struction, the monthly curves being 
an extension of the local cost aver 
ages during the years 1935, 1936, and 
1937. The base line, 100, represents 


the U. S. average for 1926-1929 


from data collected by 


E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Inc. 


Tabular information gives cost 
index numbers relative to the 100 
base for 9 common classes of con- 
struction, thus showing relative dif- 
ferences as to construction types for 
this year and last. 

Cost 


comparisons or percentages 


involving two localities can easily be 


found by dividing one of the index 
numbers into the difference between 
the two. For example: if index A is 
110 and index B, 95, (110-95)-+-95 

16. Thus costs in A are 16% 
higher than in B. Also costs in B are 
approximately 14% lower than in A: 


(110-95 )-:-110—.14. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX JU. S. average, including materials and labor, for 1926-1929 equals 100. 
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Trend Notes on a Building World 


ALLOYS AND METAL MAGIC 


BECAUSE THEY HELP to provide in- 
numerable necessities and comforts 
of today, alloys rule more of our lives 
than most of us probably realize. A 
suspension bridge is made possible 
by alloyed cable strands; and an alloy 
pen point makes writing easier. Little 
known metals as beryllium, tungsten, 
iridium, molybdenum, platinum, and 
that 


amazingly change or reinforce those 


many others have properties 


of ordinary metals as copper, iron, 
aluminum, and zinc 
Scientists sav, however, that we 


still have hardly touched the poten 


tialities of their use. They talk of 
alloys lighter than aluminum, far 
stronger than steel in comparable 
cross section, readily workable, and 


\s for 


research possibilities for their manu 


highly resistant to corrosion 


facture and use, extraordinary things 
are happening in_ scientific labora 
tories 

To study the basic physical prop 
little 
thereby to discover how they can be 
used industrially, Dr. Ralph H. Hult 
gren of Harvard has invented a new 


heat 


erties of known metals and 


electron furnace to metals to 


4500° F., or nearly half the heat of 
the sun 
Another Harvard man, Prof. P. 


W. Bridgman, has found a way to 
apply pressures of about three-quar 
ters of a million pounds per square 
inch to produce allotropic forms of 
numerous 


substances, including 


meta 

Gold has been turned into radio 
active mercury and copper into radio 
active zinc by the modern alchemy of 
Dr. | ee A. Dubridge at the Univer 
sity Rochester. He accomplished 
his experiments with a 5,500,000- 


volt a2'om smasher called a cyclotron. 
The  etals were changed through 


disint: “ration by a proton beam. Ac 


cordin: to Dr. Dubridge, such experi- 
ments open up new fields of under- 
stand the characteristics of metals 
and ¢ ve new knowledge regarding 
combines with AMERICAN ARCHITECT and 


Each month these pages record significant developments in the realm 


of design and in the fields of materials, equipments, and services. 


possibilities for a vast array of new 
alloys, qualities of which could be 
predicted in large measure. 

Today industry is _ laboriously 
searching for such new and _ better 
alloys. Pure science is no less ac- 
tive; and tomorrow we may be build- 
ing far beyond our present dreams 
because of products made available 
through experiments of each. 

For example, Dr. Byron E. Eldred, 
president of the Engineering Society, 
has developed a method of casting 
latent heat applied 
contrast to the present 


metal by from 
within in 
method of applying heat from with- 
out. Dr. Eldred’s method may revo 
lutionize the metal-casting industry, 
for it is said to produce, directly from 
molten metal, castings of vastly im 
free from voids and 


proved quality 
defects. 
lwo METAI designed to 


PRODUCTS 


sunplity construction have recently 
One, manufactured 
Building Products Co., 


Wis., is a 


anchor consisting of a malleable cast 


been announced. 
by the K-M 
of Milwaukee, furring 
which fits into a sheet 
The K-M anchor is ad- 


installed in both 


iron. bracket 
steel socket. 
justable and can be 
masonry and concrete construction. 
The other device, made by the Fan- 
ner Manutacturing Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is a combination of a_ safety 


hook bolt head and deep washer to 


convert ordinary bolts) into hook 
bolts. 
EQUIPMENT 


OUL-HEATING PLANTS are now being 
simplified, made more efficient, more 
\mong recent announce- 
ments of new units are: 1. The 
“Model F. C. R. Oilfurnace”, a win- 
ter air-conditioning unit by The Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Co. of Detroit, 
Mich. Built specifically for small 
houses, the unit humidifies, 
cleans, and circulates air under fully 
automatic control, burning one gal. 
of oil per hr. at top capacity. The 


compact, 


heats. 


ARCHITECTURE 


announces a_ low- 
priced rotary oil burner—** Model F”’ 
rated at 575 sq. ft. of EDR steam 


sale company 


and designed as a conversion unit for 
small houses ; 2. The ‘“Gilbarco Model 
IF BS80” by the Oil Burner Division, 
Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing 
Co. of Springfield, Mass. This unit 
is a low-capacity (80,000 B.t.u. per 
hr. at register) winter air-condition- 
ing plant for small houses. A new 

portable air-conditioning 
-““Gilbarco GB90 Air Condi- 
from the 
Among the features is an 


summer 
cabinet 
tioner”’ 
company. 


is available same 
adjustable 3-way directional air flow 
control, 


\ NEW and _hot- 
water boiler is announced bv the 
York Ice Machinery Corp. of York, 
a., as one unit of a complete line of 


GAS-FIRED steam 


heating and winter air-conditioning 
that will be 
Heat.” The 
boiler is available in eight sizes and 


equipment known as 
| 


*Yorkaire gas-fired 
is completely automatic. 


\NOTHER GAS-FIRED UNIT 1s now 
from the C. L. Bryant 
Ohio. The 


plant combines a furnace and devices 


avaliable 
Corp., Cleveland, new 
for complete winter air conditioning. 
Controls are automatic and the as- 
sembly has an efficiency rating of 
80° according to the manufacturer's 
announcement. 

\N AIR PURIFIER which cleans and 
circulates air has been perfeeted by 
Airtemp, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Called 
“Clean-Breeze”, the unit is designed 
for installation in an double- 
hung window and can be operated by 
plugging into any light socket. 


open 


AN ELECTRIC DOOR CHIME, designed 
short tubes to conserve wall 
space, is available from The 
A. E. Rittenhouse Co., Inc., Hone- 
oye Falls, N. Y. Called “The Sen- 
tinel Model’, it is offered in both 
single- and double-purpose types. 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Woodmen of the World Building 


OFFICE OF OPERATED BY 
R.A. AHLSTRAND Omnha. Neb. WOODOMEN BUILDING 


VICE PRESIDENT CORPORATION 


May 18, 1938 


Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company 
78 Saunders Kennedy Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Attention: 
Gentlemen:- 


Your Netional Regulator Thermostats and Radiator Valves have 
now been in use in the W. 0. W. Building for twenty-six years 
The system performs today with the same efficiency and accuracy 
that it did in 1912. The thermostats contain the original ele- 
ments and we find that these thermostats are today just as re- 
sponsive to temperature changes as the latest thermostats 
obtainable. 


he maintenance cost of our temperature control 
y nominal. The repair parts and upkeep has 
one year. My experience in 
ht me to appreciate the 
dly constructed and cannot be tam; 
ational equipment has served 
o recommend this e pment to any 


ig managers. 


The above building has: 


424 Room Thermostats controlling 
620 Radiator Valves 
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CHRONIC HOSPITALS 


By ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Senior Architect, New York City Department of Hospitals 


Bureau of Investigations. 


HOsPITAL institutions are generally 
spoken of as acute, chronic, and con 
There are no sharp de 
marcations between but it 
may said that afflicted 
with temporary but sharp illnesses 
are in the The aver- 
age general, contagious or maternity 
hospital is an “acute hospital.” Con- 


valescent. 
groups, 


be persons 


“cc 


acute” class. 


valescents are those whose disease 
has been sufficiently arrested so as 
not to require active nursing and 
or should be— 


therapy. These are 


cared for in custodial homes, sana- 


toria, “day camps”, or clinics. 


Who are the chronics? 


Chronics are those who suffer from 
illness which lingers. Suffering in- 
volved may be no less acute, but the 
length of hospital stay may last from 
a month to three years, an average 
being three months. Chronic types 
are generally grouped as (1) psychi 
(2) (3) all 
In the last group are those 

from 
disturbances, diabetes, cardiac, diges 
tive disorders or glandular disorders, 
and many other diseases. Mental and 


tuberculous cases, long recognized as 


atric, tuberculous, and 
others. 
neurological 


suffering cancer, 


special groups, have been more or 
less specially provided for. 


Why emphasis on chronics? 


Few private agency hospitals exist 
for specialized general chronic 
types, so that a sharp disproportion 
between for acute and 
chronic patients results. Most chron- 
ics, if they find their way to a hospital 


or 


facilities 


BUILDING 
TYPES 





at all, find themselves in a general 
public hospital: in other words, in a 
hospital intended for acute cases. As 
the facilities of such institutions are 
limited the following evils result: 
beds intended for the acute are fre 


quently occupied by the chronic; 
medical attention and research are 
concentrated on the more “interest 


ing’ acute cases, resulting in com 


parative, even tragic, neglect of 
chronics and in little scientific knowl 
edge of the nature of chronic illness 
and how to combat it. 

Recent surveys of hospitalization 
far as 


disclose a substantial need as 


the chronics are concerned.** 


Evolution of institutions for chronics 


For some time the average civilized 
community has recognized the insane 
and the tuberculous as chronic cate 
gories requiring separate institutions 
With minor exceptions these remain 
the only types of special institutions 
At first, even though specialized, they 
were primarily custodial in nature. 
Their chief therapeutic value lay in 
the fact that under proper manage 
ment they provided conditions (food. 
rest, and fresh air) which aided nat- 
ural recovery. Sanatoria for the tu- 
berculous and sanitaria for the men- 
tally ill were situated in the country, 
preferably in mountains or near the 
seashore. For the tubercular, some 
authorities believed only one or the 
other type of environment was con- 
ducive to “cure.” 

In the nineteen-twenties knowl- 
edge acquired of many new forms of 


In collaboration: Edward M. Bernecker, M.D., General Medical Superinten- 
dent; Karl M. Bowman, M.D., Director, Psychiatric Division; Allen A. Kane, 


M.D., Director, Division of Tuberculosis; James Rosen, M.D., Director, 
Institutions analyzed herein were done under 
the direction of: Department of Hospitals, $. $. Goldwater, M.D., Commis- 
sioner; The Hospital Planning and Construction Board; Mr. Rosenfield as 
Senior Architect; and the following architects: Welfare Hospital, Butler, 
Kohn, York and Sawyer; Triboro Hospital for Tuberculosis, Eggers and 
Higgins; Kings County Psychiatric Pavilion, Tachau and Vought; Con- 
valescent Day Camp, William Gehron.* 


diagnosis and active therapy led to a 
new conviction applicable to various 
Remote sanatoria 


for 


chronic illnesses. 


are not convenient more active 
forms of therapy, which require ex- 
perts in the fields of roentgenology, 
surgery, serology, etc. Such experts 
are to be had and can be conveniently 
trained in large centers of culture 


l.e., cities. Consequently, — special 
developed 
treat 


Sanatoriun 


hospitals have recently 


within or close to cities for 


ment of chronic diseases 
treatment is today preferred, either 
for those showing that they could not 


benefit from active therapy 01 


convalescents. 
unless they are wel 


\ lost pe | le 
go to clinics or outpatient de 


to do 


partments when they first observe 


signs of illness. Frequently, if their 
condition and home environment pe! 
mit, they need not be confined to hos 
pitals. Yet, 1f left to medication al 
hospitalization may become nec¢ 
Particularly among children, malnv- 


trition and other conditions exist 
which, if neglected, result in ultimatt 
hospitalization. In short, many cases 
require something between a_ clin 
A similar need is ol 


hospitalization. — Cot 


and a hospital. 
after 
institutions are not always 


served 
valescent 
the best answer, and more frequent! 
available to the underpriv! 
Day camps fill this nee 


are not 


leged. 


pages 86 95-9 


*Information presented on 
the New Yor 


and 104-107 was obtained from 
City Department of Hospitals. 


** Reports published by the United Stat s Pub 
Health Service state that in this cou try ™ 
person in six suffers from chronic diseas 
Families with incomes below $3,000 ye. ly ave 
age three times the number of days k because 
of chronic illness as compared with her = 


hron 


come groups. This indicates the need { ¢ 


institutions. 
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General Chronic Hospitals 











' 
f 
r 
$ 
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d 
\= 
ve 3 
X- = 
ry Typical ward, Meadowbrook Hospital, Eggers & Higgins, Architects 
ial 
, GENERAL CHRONIC hospitals make  terfere with the view and sun ex offices; office supplies storage; doc- 
* provisions for many afflictions requir- posure of the ward units tors’ lounge and medical library, rest 
= ing highly specialized medical treat : : rooms for nurses and help, locker 
her ment. Design standards are, how Circulation rooms; toilets for public and _ staff; 
: ver, relatively appropriate to the Patients, visitors, and services information desk opening from main 
i various patient classifications. should, if possible, each have sepa lobby ; call systems. 
rate entrances for ease of control, and Housekeeping: housekeepers’ of- 
“s Location and orientation avoidance of cross circulation, crowd- fice; general storage; soiled linen, 
ng, and confusion. Main circulation clean linen, bedding, patients’ cloth- 
;' he site should be as open as pos which traverses nursing units and ing and oxygen tank storage; male 
. ble, with pleasant views; perman other work centers interferes with help’s, female help’s and nurses’ 
re nce of these factors is important hospital procedure. “Cul-de-sac” ar- lockers; sterilizing room for bedding, 
, tasy accessibility and cheap trans rangements are preferable, with each clothing, etc. 
portation are desirable since visits department forming a dead end. This 7 : 
a rom iriends and relatives are en permits main traffic to bypass work EROS SAPoee: SES Ne 
In ouraged, and most persons coming jng units without interfering. Dental; Waiting, extraction, oper- 
*X1S to the institution have relatively low \bout 50% of chronic patients ating and receiving rooms; dentists’ 
we incomes. These considerations point are ambulant; hence, for accessibility office; on upper floor. (See ‘“Stand- 
ma ae rural location convenient to to grounds, ward buildings should be ards for Dental Offices”. ARCHITEC- 
oll ar, bus, or subway lines. low. Irom this point of view two TURAL Recorp, Dec. 1937, Building 
: Ward units should be placed so story structures are considered ideal. Types, pp. 116-118.) 
™ that patients’ quarters face the best [f higher buildings are required be ‘Therapy: Waiting lobby and adja- 
ne wr, referably toward the south. cause of land or other costs, four cent office: physiotherapy, hydro- 
¥“ \rranvements which force patients in stories are considered desirable. In therapy, occupatic nal therapy r( Yoms : 
aa mn b ling to look into the rear of four-story ward units bedridden pa library : exercise room: toilets : all 
noth building are to be avoided. tients can be accommodated on the usually on an upper floor. 
95 Adi stration units should prefer- two top floors, half of the ambulant X-ray: Waiting lobby; rooms for 
m ably b: centrally located with respect patients one flight of stairs from the fluoroscopy, radiotherapy, cystoscopy, 
Pub 7» _ but such accessory grounds, remainder at ground level. cardiography, deep and superficial 
Seeae ete cs as heating plant, nurses’ - . ; radiotherapy; film loading, develop- 
y ave home, cte., should lie preferably seamenieassias ing, aaa, cae and ak 
het somew removed from the ward Superintendent’s, nurse super- rooms: roentgenologist’s and_ secre- 
7 unt arr \, and so situated as not to in-  visor’s, assistants’ and secretaries’ — tary’s offices; all on an upper floor. 
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TYPICAL WARDS: Scale, 
VV," 1’-0” 


plans, 


] ] ‘ 
include: | 


NURSING UNITS generally 


large and several smaller wards; | 


or 2 isolation rooms: nurses’ station, 


utility room, treatment room, serving 
kitchen, linen’ and locker rooms; 
showers, toilets: stalt 


patients’ bath, 


toilets. 


Wards 
Wards should be 


le of building with best exposure 


locate 


s1¢ 


Nurses’ station 
There should be 


unit, situated to oversee as many beds 


one per nursing 
as possible. Seating and counter space 
people. 
two 


should accommodate two 


Minimum wall cabinets includ 


one for narcotics, on 


\ll drawers 


equipped with 


compartments : 
for ordinary medicines. 
and should be 
locks, particularly the narcotics cabi- 
net, 


doors 
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16” er. 


section 


general and night lighting. 





Balconies, decks, terraces 


Provide maximum areas of this 
tvpe, some directly accessible from 
each ward; door openings and_ bal 
conies oximately 5 ft. wide will 


permit beds to be oved out parallel 
to walls and will accommodate reclin 
Ing chairs, etc If beds are o be 
placed endwise to building, 10 ft. is 
required for each single row, 17 ft. f 


two rows plus an aisle 


Treatment room 
\t least 


Hoor is desirable 


I treat { 
Orie treatinent 


room pel 
one for each nurs 
ing unit is preferred; it may be lo 


cated on north side of corrido1 


Minimum equipment includes hand 


washing lavatory and_= instrument 


sterilizer. The equipment shown oppo- 


room 


site is preferred for a treatment 
used for teaching demonstration. 








Utility room 


1 
possibl 
utilit ( 
qu ( 

clongated, 


one or 





beds served 
} r 
plan of 


more 












WARD LIGHTING: Ceiling fixture furnishes both 


nursing unit 
nursing 


sul 


rooms, equipped primarily for 


technique, 


Ward laboratory 


convenience, on the patients’ | 


Xa 


nunations 


remot 


rv serve 


( 


are 


' 


4] 


1) 


the nursing units on one 
small, laboratories mav_ be 
ilternate floors 
Day room 

Maximum window area 
site. Rooms usually contain 


chairs, 


eu 


One day 


is required, located to a g 


room per nul 


small tables, magazu 
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OPERATING ROOM: Scale, !/3” 


THIS DEPARTMENT comprises one or 


more operating suites; anesthetic 
room, instrument-washing and _ stor 
age rooms; nurses’ work and _ saline 
solution rooms ; doctors’ lockers ; pos 
sibly waiting rooms for guests and 
blood donors. 

The department should be readily 
accessible to patients concerned, either 
by being on same floor with them or 
by elevator. Location preferred is a 
“dead end” or cul-de-sac, the corridor 
of which is under no circumstances to 
be used as a thoroughfare. The top 


floor is preferable. 


Operating rooms 
At least one operating 
essential; two are desirable, one for 


room is 
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for 


clean and one 
addition 


for septic cases 


next would be a room 


minor surgery. The number of op 
erating rooms required depends not 
on the number of patients, but on the 
number of patients on the surgical 
of the 


the average length of 


service, the general nature 
surgical cases, 
time typical operations take, whether 
they are emergency operations or not, 
whether the operating staff is avatlable 


at all hours or in limited hours, etc. 


Sterilizing and scrub-up 

One sterilizing and one scrub-up 
room for two operating rooms, should 
When operating rooms 
cannot paired, operating 
room must have its own scrub-up 


be provided. 


be each 


and sterilizing rooms. There must be, 
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in addition, regardless of the si 


operating department, a 


for nurses and facilities for sterili 


ob} 


of and large 


facilities 


drums gauze 


for doctors and nurs 


change clothes, and to clean uy 


bathe 


Saline solution room 

This room is included in ext 
operating departments. 
is the making of distilled water 
is used for various purposes 1 
and other departments of the h« 
It is used here principally 
preparation of saline solutions. 
solutions must be kept in a wz 
cabinet. This room is also us 
storing of equipment and for \ 
minor purposes. 
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STANDARDS 


Food Preparation 


Kitchen, Home for Incurables, New York; Crow, Lewis & Wick, Architects 


Capacities of hospital kitchens are 
dependent on three principal factors : 
personnel, planning, and equipment. 

This study is based upon usual re- 
quirements for a 300-bed hospital and 
is intended for use in preliminary 
planning only. In determining re- 
quirements for specific jobs, routine 
and practices of the institution and 
habits of personnel should be con- 
sidered, as well as dietetic require- 
ments of the particular type of hos- 
pital. Consultation with hospital 
superintendents, dietitians, and insti- 
tutional kitchen specialists will pro- 
vide data beyond the scope of this 
For instance, ice cream 
can be purchased but its consistency 
is not always dependable. It is not 
a luxury but an essential; numerous 
sherbets and ices are made part of 
the daily menu. The modern and 
simple facilities now available for 
freezing these products make it ad- 
visable to include them in the equip- 


discussi¢ mn. 


ment. 


Location and arrangement 
Convenience for the reception of 
stores indicates the necessity for di- 
rect access to a _ service entrance, 
court, or drive; convenience for dis- 
tributing meals indicates a central lo- 
cation from which all points of de- 
are, as nearly as 
In multi-story hospitals, 


livery possible, 


equidistant. 


BUILDING 
+Y?PES 


locations immediately adjacent to ser 
Natural 


light and air are also advisable. In 


vice elevators are desirable. 


some cases, when kitchens are loca 
ted in one-story wings, monitor roofs 
or skylights may be used, although 
the latter tend to raise kitchen tem- 
peratures during summer months. 
Arrangements of units composing 
the hospital kitchen 
pared to production lines of factories, 
each department contributing to the 
finished product, which is loaded in 


may be com 


pans and tureens and placed on insu 
lated serving carts for distribution. 
Issue of supplies is by requisition to 
the storekeeper. Daily records of pro 
rata and per-capita meal costs are 
kept and checked. 

Experience indicates that depart- 
ments should be arranged in sequence 
of operation, contiguous to, and open- 
ing from, the cooking area, and that 
circulation should be extremely sim- 
ple, with cross-traffic — eliminated. 
Study of the accompanying typical 
plan indicates one method of accom- 
plishing such a result. Note that 
serving carts have an extremely short 
cart-storage 
space to and diet 
kitchens where they receive food, and 
that on their return, dish- and cart- 
washing facilities are so located as to 
Location of 


distance of travel from 


cooking spaces 


reduce travel similarly. 
service elevators is determined in the 


same way. Washrooms, lockers, and 


dining rooms for kitchen help ai 
placed with a view to restricting thei 
users to the kitchen wing. 


Kitchen departments and equipment 
Dry stores include not only food- 
stuffs, but also general supplies such 
as brooms, brushes, mops, soap, and 
the 
quired 


many miscellaneous items re- 


for household cleaning and 
maintenance. 

Refrigerated stores include m 
poultry, products, perishab! 
vegetables, fruits, and fish. As 
construction, 


cement 


dairy 
refrigerator cork 
sulation, exteriors, and 
interiors are recommended. using 
lofts where height permits. 
Cooking apparatus is placed in 
rows, back to back, in the cent 
the kitchen, divided by a low 
tion of sufficient 
modate all fixtures, and in close 
imity to the butcher shop, vegetabl 
ricity 


parti- 
length to accom- 


prox- 


room, and scullery. Gas and ele« 
are equally satisfactory for ranges 
Stock and 
table kettles are more economical} 
operated by steam, but where powet 
rates permit, these can be adapted 
other ventilating hood 
over ext nding 


ure. 
vege 


broilers, and ovens. 


services. A 
cooking apparatus, 
two feet in length and width 
ranges, ovens, and kettles, can |e sup 
ported by the low partition «nd bi 
ceiling hangers. A large duct 's cot 
nected with the exhaust -ystem 


»yond 
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hood base with drips carried to floor 
lrains 


A sunken pit or curbed drip 
pan is usually provided under stock 


kettles and steamers. This can be 
3in. high and sloped to a drain. 
Sinks of modern types have 
rounded top rims, corners, and_ bot- 
toms pitched to outlets, all for sani- 
tary reasons. Wall brackets can be 
used instead of legs. Quick-opening 


valves, with levers located at the bot- 
tom within easy operating reach, are 
availal)! use instead of 
plugs. Monel or stainless steel sinks 
require greater initial investment but 
save labor costs in cleaning. 

Pastry kitchen equipment. Bread 
baking in a hospital of this size is not 
fconomical, but a pastry kitchen 1s 
essential to provide muffins, biscuits, 
‘oft rolls, and pastry. 


for waste 
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for storing these is desirable ; or space 
can be provided in the chef's office. 
the main 

I y( cd 


Serving equipment. In 


serving kitchen, prepared is 
served on trays and placed in trucks, 
especially devised to segregate heated 
and unheated food to main- 
tenance of proper temperatures. 
quirements include Bain Maries; 
food and dish heaters ; 
for salads, dairy products, and_ ice 
cream ; Ele- 
vators be 


assure 


Re- 
refrigerators 


cabinets and_ shelves. 
to the upper can 


located adjacent to the floor service 


floors 
pantries. 


Auxiliary areas 

Ward service. Each ward floor re- 
quires a serving pantry containing 
320 sq. ft. and equipped with a sep- 


——E — — 109' APPROX _ 
SCALE, ORY STORAGE MEAT 
+ CLERK'S PREP. 
[sOFFICE s 9) 
l 2 | \8 7 
= = 7 @ = = = = = 
CORRIDOR 
SLOP ; 
_ SINK ” 
78; CL. 
79 | par | 
WOMEN 1 ICE OFFICE 
CREAM 
BULK 
STORAGE - 
— — -- == 
TRUCK & UTENSIL 
SCULLERY 
1 
MEN | 
- GARBAGE FOOD & HAND cade 
REF. TRUCKS 
q 59 ELEV. 
q SINK—~{~ 58 Y_\I 87 
TYPICAL MAIN KITCHEN: Scale, |/ 16” "3" 
4 15. Cal 32. 49. 
9. 16. Refrigerator 33. Sink 50. 
. 18. Kettl 35. Steamer 52. 
5 19. Mix 36. Tilting kettle 53. 
b. 20. St 37. Kett 54. 
. 21. 38. Kett| 55. 
ee ane sbinet 39. Table 56. 
8. 8 23. Tabl 40. 8 57. 
9. Sink and drainboard 24. Tat 41. Fryer 58. 
10. Bir 25. 42. Spread 59. 
I. aie 26. le 43. Four ra 
i ale sink and 27. Pot rack 44. Table 60. 
ra 28. Bain Ma 45. Pot rack él. 
13. 29. Mixe 46. Hot plat 62. 
14, 30. Table 40 Bete thacic 
31. H 48. Tat 63. 
There should also be channels at the Small utensils, molds, etc. A room 





eater 72. 


ea 75. 


ixer 77. 
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MAIN KITCHEN 
49 50 5i 52 | 
COLD SERVICE BREAD 

RM. 
56 55 54 53 


64. Sink and draint ard 
65. € KS Tabie 
66. Pot rack 

biner 68. Cak net 

ing 69. Refrigerate 
70. Lavatory 
71. Cabinet 
Cat 


yerat 


74. Ste k 
76. Ice 
S 
78. Slop sink 
S 


79. 
3 80. 


arate dishwashing machine and tables, 
sink and drainboard, hot plate, egg 
boiler, toaster, coffee and milk urns, 
refrigerator, dressers with drawers, 
and wall cabinets. The most desir- 
able type of cabinet and dresser is 
enameled metal. 


Nurses’ dining rooms are served 
from cafeteria counters, equipped for 
waitress service or self-service, and 
include a table, cold pan, 
toaster, hot plate, egg boiler, dresser, 


steam 


wall cabinets, refrigerator, ice-cream 
cabinet, coffee and milk urns. 
Officers’ and help’s dining rooms. 
These can be served from a pantry 
located between the divisions for men 
and women. This food preparation 
area is equipped with a steam table, 
coffee urn, refrigerator, dresser, and 
cabinets and dishwashing facilities. 
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STAFF AND NURSES’ DINING ROOM PANTRIES WARD SERVING: PANTRY 





AUXILIARY KITCHEN AREAS: Scale, | /16” 1/-0” 





Staff and Nurses’ 







Help's : : : 

afeteria Pantr ining Room Pantries A 
= Clean d tk 5 2. Soda founta Ss Sink 16. Heater Typical Ward 

2. Dishwasher 3. Cold pa 2. Soiled dish table 17. Urns Serving Pantry 

3. Soiled dish table 4. Stearn 3. Dishwasher 18. Hot plate 1. Dish tabies 

4. Sink and drainboard 5. Coun 4. Clean dish table 19. Eqq boi 2. Dishwasher 

5. Counter 6. C urn 5. Cabinet 20. Toaster 3. Cabinet 

6 Cold pan 7. Toas 6. Table 21. Griddle 4. Refrigerator 

7. Tray slide 8. Hot plate 7. Sink 22. Waffle iron 5. Cabinet 

8. Refrigerator 9. Griddle 8. Heater 23. Sink 6. Sink 

9. Cabinet 10. Sink 9. Cabine 24. Back counter 7. Drainboard 

10. Coffee urns Il. Ice-cream cabinet 10. Bread and 25. Cabinet 8. Egg boiler 

Il. Steam table 12. Refrigerat a eam ca 26. Sink and drainboard 9. Toaster 

13. Dish tables 12. Cold par 27. Table 10. Hot plate 

Visitors’ 14. Dishwasher 13. Shelf 28. Refrigerator Il. Coffee urn 
Cafeteria Pantry 15. Sink and drainboard 14. Counter 29. Tray table 12. Milk urn and warmer 
I. Tray slide 16. Cabinet 15. Steam table 13. Counter 














Plumbing, gas, electrical and other 
service connections are best studied 
in relation to the specific plan and 
equipment selected. Data are avail- 
able from manufacturers of all types 


Visitors’ lunchrooms are now pro- Mechanical equipment 
vided in modern hospitals. 
can be located conveniently to the 
street entrance, and are fitted with a 
small steam table and items of equip- 


hese l’entilation systems should be ade- 
quate to change the air every two 
minutes, and should include an ex- 


haust system connected to hoods over 


ment suggested for ther pantrie . f equipment and from specialists in 
meee 1 on —" ranges, kettles, dishwashing ma- : € — and from s{ 
in modified form, plus < a bar. : oom » field. 
pS Se aoe chines, and all fixtures emitting ™* hel 
sinoke, steam, or heat. When win- 
















Red Welsh quarry tile is recom- 
mended for the floors of the kitchen 
and its subdivisions. should 
be provided with drains at practical 
points. Walls can be of ivory glazed 
tile with coved bases. All 
should be easily cleaned. 


Floors 


surfaces 
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dows are not available, fresh-air in- 
takes are necessary. 


Lighting by natural means is the 
preferred method. Artificial light 
should be provided by any enclosed 
fixture which has a minimum of hori- 
zontal dust-collecting surface. 





Refrigeration. It is frequently ex 
pedient from the standpoint of both 
control and economy to adop sep- 
arate and group refrigerating units 
rather than central systems. 


Information contained in this Time-Sav« Stand: 
ard was prepared by Mr. George P. nef ot 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. It_has 4's een 
checked by Miss Ella G. Ennis, Chief Dietitian 
Department of Hospitals of the City of New York 
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GENERAL CHRONIC HOSPITAL —1,500 BEDS 


WELFARE HOSPITAL 
WELFARE ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


CHRONIC PATIENTS will be hospitalized in the four chey CIRCULATION DIAGRAMS 


ron-shaped structures. These, while retaining a southerly) , sees 
exposure, take advantage of the river vista and minimize = _ — 
the patients’ view into the rear of the building in front : 
Convenience and accessibility determined the placement 
of the administration block in the center of the patients’ 
accommodations. The shape of this. structure is the 
natural expression of needs differing greatly from those 
of the ward buildings. 

At the northern terminus is the mortuary and labora 
tory building. All buildings are connected by a covered 
passage and underground service tunnel. 
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Atrangement precludes casting of shadows upon adjoining structures. Service 
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GENERAL CHRONIC HOSPITAL 
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WELFARE HOSPITAL, WELFARE ISLAND, N. Y. C. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR treatment of 
tuberculosis have changed somewhat 
in recent vears. In general, require 
ments, mn addition to medical and 


surgical care, may be said to include: 


a. \mple wholesome food 
b. Fresh an 
( Regulated amounts of sunshine 


Rest 


Patients may be grouped into two 


general classifications: (1) inpatients, 
or those needing hospitalization, and 
2) outpatients, or those who require 
treatment but who need not be con 
fined to the hospital. As in a general 
hront hr spital a noticeable pereen 
tage of impatients are ambulant 


(1.) Inpatients 

ldmutting: receiving, examination, 
property, history and record rooms; 
bservation wards broken into 2- or 


toilets 


) 


bed units, isolation rooms; 


baths for male and temale 


toilet for staff: nurses’ sta 


patients ; 

tion; linen storage; utility room and 

serving kitchen; stretcher space; dis 
harge facilities. 

Operating department: same as 
general chronic hospitals, with 
lition of bronchoscopy room. This 

om requires, in addition to stand 
rd equipment, a 24-1n. instrument 
terilizer. 

- Necessary, too, is space for the 

rinker apparatus, or “Iron Lung.” 

ot infrequently a postoperative 
iberculosis patient suffers collapse 
the lung. To restore breathing, 

e patient is placed in the artificial 

spirator, or supplied with concen- 

rate] oxygen. 

Dental Suite: 


ronic hospitals. 


same as for general 
Laboratories: for chemistry, bac- 
terlology, serology, tissue and clinical 
sterilizing 


pathology: media and 


&. 
museum, record room, and 
pathologist’s office; ward laboratory, 


i one per nursing unit or floor. 


ar- T OTN) 


Ey. ear, nose and throat unit: 
aitiny room, minor operating room, 
tility room, darkroom, history room, 
‘reatnient cubicles. 

Typical patients’ floor: 3 or 4 small 
” vards (2 to 6 beds each) per large 
| vard (approximately 24 beds), 2 
lation rooms, 1 utility 
lurses’ station, serving kitchen, linen 


room, 


with 
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closet ; separate patients’ and nurses’ 
toilets, patients’ washroom with den 
tal bowls and bath; at least one 
solarium per nursing unit; balconies 
or roof space directly accessible to 
each ward; location of wards and 
service rooms as in general chronic 
hospitals. 

Screens between groups of beds 
extend to the ceiling. Six-bed wards 
are separated by doors. Ceilings in 
all of the wards are preferably sound 
proofed. 

All the foregoing is desirable to 
prevent one patient’s coughing from 
annoying the others. Acoustical treat 
ment also favors physical examina 
tion of the chest. Smaller wards, 
primarily imtended for the very sick 
and postoperative cases, are equipped 
with aspirators for continuous suc 
tion of draimage of pus, ete. Aspi 
rators Operate on running water, 
much lke dental drainage apparatus. 
\Washrooms, in addition to the usual 
flushing dental 


lavatories, contain 


lavatories which are desirable for 


expectorating patients. 


Treatment rooms: taps, fluoros 
copy, and pneumothorax, one each in 
suite, per nursing unit or floor. Dress- 
ing and rest facilities are not neces- 


sary when patients’ beds are nearby. 


Sputum technique: The expectorat 
ing patient has at bedside, or carries 
about with him, a metal sputum cup, 
fitted with a folding carton cup. Daily 
or, if necessary, more frequently, 
these are collected and 
Used cups are taken to the sputum 


room where the cartons are removed 


replaced. 


and deposited into cans prior to be- 
ing burned. The metal cups are then 
washed, sterilized, and dried, fitted 
with fresh carton cups and returned. 

The sputum room should therefore 
afford sufficient space and _ facilities 
for storing and sterilizing in accord- 
ance with this technique. 

Occupational therapy, recreation, 
etc.: space for teaching such arts 
and crafts as medical condition per- 
mits; assembly room with stage 
and motion-picture facilities; small 
lending library; roofs and balconies, 
partially shaded ; day camp similar to 
convalescent day camp. 

Food service: general and diet 
kitchens are larger than for general 






pet bey le a 
eee Pe iE 





chronic hospitals ; 


because of special 


diets, large quantities of milk prod 
ucts, ete., which are served bedrid 
den patients from ward kitchens, am 


bulant patients from cafeterias. 


(2.) Outpatients 


In this department the patient is 
examined and, if necessary, is ad 
mitted; or his case may warrant 
only periodic treatment and re-ex- 
amination. Similarly ailments may 
be arrested to a degree where further 
stay in the hospital is not indicated. 
Such cases may return home, but 
conditions may require further ob- 
servation and treatment. 

The tuberculosis “clinic” has fea 
tures peculiar to itself. These include 
“fluoroscopy”, “pneumothorax”, and 
“taps” rooms ; the last two may be in- 
terchangeable or combined. Artificial 
pneumothorax therapy consists of 
resting one or both lungs by insufflat- 
ing air into the chest cavity. 
to the induction of this form of col- 


Prior 


lapse therapy, and periodically there- 
after, patients are examined and re- 
examined under the fluoroscope. In 
subsequent treatment it is frequently 
necessary to remove the fluid or pus 
which may accumulate in the chest 
cavity. Treatment suites should be 
equipped with dressing booths and 
rest couches that can be curtained off. 
All other equipment is portable. 


(3.) Inpatients and outpatients 


Pharmacy: located conveniently to 
both in- and outpatient areas. 

X-ray: located similarly to phar- 
macy; includes radiography, fluor- 
oscopy, cystoscopy, barium prepara- 
tion rooms; loading, developing, film 
storage and viewing rooms; roent- 
waiting room 
and stretcher space. An ample num- 
ber of dressing cubicles are desirable 
in order that ambulant patients 
should consume the least possible 
time in disrobing for examination. 
(See “Radiographic and Allied Equip- 
ment”, ARCHITECTURAL REcorp, July, 
1937, Building Types, pp. 149-151.) 


genologists’ offices ; 


Administration 


Administration areas are the same 
as for general chronic hospitals. 
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TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL—550 BEDS 
TRIBORO HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


First Floor 


Basement 


. Clerks’ dining 

- Help's dining 

. Cafeteria 

. Dish and glass 
washing room 

. Soiled linen 

. Locker room 

. Toilets 

. Staff dining 

. Serving room 

. Nurses’ dining 

. Private dining 

. Bedding storage 

. Fan room 

. Sterilizing 

. Patients’ clothing 
. Medical supplies 

. General storage 

. Switchboard 

. O. T. workroom 

. O. T. supply 

. Pharmacy stores 

. Pharmacy work 

- Garbage refria- 
erator 
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. Destructor feed 


in g room 


. Clean can space 


Linen storage 


. Serving room 
. Office 
. Ice-cream room 
. Scullery 
- Help's dining 
. Bread room 
. Main kitchen 
. Bakery 
5. Can washing 
. Butcher and veg 


etable prepara- 
tion 


. Daily stores 
. Diet kitchen 
. Cart and utensi 


washrooms 


. Oxygen tank 


room 


. Food refrigerat- 


ors 


- Telephone booth 
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Second Floor 





f 


1. Bacteriology lat 25. Fluoroscopy 
2. Access room 26. Loading room 
ogy lab. 27. Developing 
4. Tissue pathology 28. Drying room 
5. Pathology lak 29. Special! fluoro- 
6. Museum scopy 
7. R rd room 30. Special radiog 
8. Media and ster raphy rt. * Ts Th 
} 31. Dressing room eo tH 
9. Chemistry lab 32. Nurses’ lockers =, a. a 
Bi e 33. Cystoscopy o “ — 
Il. Occupationa 34. Metabolism moor = I bh a 
nerapy 35. Unassigned : “6 t 4 
12, > piy room 36. Plaster room 5S L-: 39 4 
13. £ san wane 37. Sterilizing ” - "y 
and throat 38. Scrub-up J 43 
14. Dark m 39. Bronchoscopy So 5 i 
15. H y room 40. Nurses’ work and ; we Pees TTT. a) 
16, Waitin } room supplies “ES Ely ne Be F bs le = ] 22 % 

17, C graphy 41. Doctors’ dress or ; . = = x, a> 
SY a ee EEE 
19. Viewing room 43. Anesthesia Me 5 Sealine = —— 2 & Soe ¥ 
20. Film filing room 44. Respirator space An a ~~ Ee t Sa ~ 
21. Stretcher space 48 Rest room f <“y- ¢— Occupational __, Library ~ Ys a 
22. Ra jraphy 46. Surgery room . . 9 Roor < - us / 
23, Bar prepara 47. Photography “= ™ 

TION room 48. Animal operat 
24. Cc room ing room 
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Women's Block 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL—378 BEDS W. T. CURTIS 
HAREFIELD, ENGLAND Architect 


rt Felton. 


] 


A COMPARATIVELY large open site permits minimum room because of the openness of the units. Covered 
levels for patient accommodation. The adult nursing walks connect male and female areas to the common 
units are restricted to three floors and the children’s dining and recreation building. 

buildings to one-story structures. Southern-exposed Sputum destructors are distributed throughout the in- 
verandas and open balconies, considered essential to stitution rather than centralized as in a more compact 
tuberculosis treatment, are provided on all levels and development. Here decentralization of destructors re- 
are directly accessible from each room. Supervision of duces the hazards involved in conveying sputum collec- 
wards and verandas is readily accomplished from duty tions over long distances. 


Central Service Wing 


ry ; 1] 
mur 1 


ah ch 


0 0 © 2D 0 4 


Women's Block 
Recreation room . Lockers . Waiting 
2-bed ward Lavatory . Mattress drying 
Private room Consulting . Dirty linen 
Duty room Hall . Clean linen 
Veranda Ward kitchen 
Laboratory Switches 
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Administration Block, plans below 


IS Second Floor Plot Plan 
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Photos by Herbert Kelton. 


CHILDREN'S BLOCK: Duty room divides boys and girls. A covered 
walk connects both wings to the school, (upper right, facing page). 


Children's Block and School 
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TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 


378 BEDS 
HAREFIELD, ENGLAND 
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ADMINISTRATION BLOCK: between 
nursing units for men and women 
which flank either end. 


RECREATION BLOCK: On first floor 
are food preparation, storage and din- 
ing areas; on second an auditorium, 
chance! and stage at opposite ends. 





OBSERVATION BLOCK: for men, 
women, and children. This structure 
+ is removed from the general patient 
areas and nursing units for maximum 
contro]. (Plan on facing page.) 
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Convalescent Day Camps 


EAST RIVER THIS TYPE OF project 1s) unusual 
WEST CHANNEL a among American medical institu 
tions. Its function is directed to: 
(a) prevention of light clinical « 
from becoming acute hospital chars 
(b) after-care of post-hospital cases 
who, if left to their own devices, 
might cease to improve. 

Such a camp should be available 
to men, women, and children of sev- 


eral clinical classifications, referred 


to the camp by public hospitals and 
outpatient clinics, and by private 
agencies. Patients or guests arrive 
in the morning and depart lat 
the afternoon. 
shor CHANNEL | _ =a a Welfare Island Camp . 
he main house provides acd 
i Be Mintiieeed istration offices, kitchen, and dinin 
Day Camp. Above, plot plan: 
A, administration; B, shelters; 
C, splash pool; D, parking; sul 
E, fire house. Right, shelter Oil There are eight shelters. T! 
building. Below, Administration aa Naw NAA door capacity of each, on the 
Building. Note stage and pro- 
jection booth. or 480 persons for the entire 
By using terraces and grounds around 


nila the shelters, capacity can be doubled 

; in summer months. 
r. Shelters face southeast and SK 
staggered as to obtain a fair angle of 


vision of the river. The entiré 
| ANTRY = . of each shelter consists of 
SS. CO doors and transoms.  Shelte 


heated and can be made comt 


room. The seating capacity ot 
dining room is 350, but surrounding 
terraces double that during su 


of all guests in reclining chairs, is 6 


under all conditions. 

The landscaping scheme ant! 
that each shelter may be dev 
a different clinical classificat 
to a different sex or age 
Separate yards or play spa 
provided for each shelter. Oy posite 
the main building is a “splash pool. 
intended primarily for child: 
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Psychiatric Hospitals 


INSTITUTION 1S not 
state 


A PSYCHIATRI( 
to be confused with the usual 
hospital for the insane. It is the link 
between the immediate community 
hospitals. Its principal 
summarized as: 


and state 
functions may be 


(a) Outpatient diagnosis and treat- 
ment 

(b) Impatient diagnosis and treat- 
ment 

(c) Research and teaching 


Patients to be treated here are 
Jassified in the following groups, and 


special provisions are made for each: 


1) Outpatients; (b) Criminals ; 


(c) Inebriates ; (d) Children 

(« \dult disturbed {other than 

(f) Adult sen criminal 
disturbed and 


gy ) Adult laleoholic 


\ny standards of 


quiet 


planning may 


soon become inadequate because 


changes in conception of psychiatric 
treatment occur in rapid succession. 
Shape 

The shape of the plan should be 


Male and 


suitable to proper control. 
1 separated, 


female wings should be 
vision from one into the other being, 


A typical 


permits the nurse's 


toa certain degree, limited. 
double 7 
at the union of the three arms 
of the Y to 


¢ 


the entire nursing 


plan 
station 
clear control of 
unit. The sta- 
tion faces the main services and the 
to the unit. 
diagnosed properly when patients are 
This 


attained by locking entrance 


have 


Cases can be 


entrance 


}] j 
allowed 


he 


comparative freedom. 
Can 
loors to unit and 


each allowing 


patients the freedom of the unit (ex- 


cepting criminal and alcoholic areas). 
Flow lines 


The patient must be admitted to the 


Hospital, moved within the building, 
and discharged in such a manner as 
to have him under constant control, 


avoiding the crossing of these lines by 


i . . 
public or other circulation. 


Admission facilities 


One solution of this controlled 


crcula'ion locates the outpatient 
clinic ‘ing the street, while the ad- 
mittins department faces an inner 
hospita! road: the first for convenient 
Public access, the other to prevent 
public scenes when disturbed pa- 
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At the entrance 
first-aid Quiet patients 
wait in a large waiting room.  Dis- 
turbed patients wait in special rooms. 
After the patient’s history is taken, 
he is conducted through the examina- 
tion room and bathroom, where he re- 
Finally, he is 


tients are brought in. 


is a room. 


ceives clean clothes. 


taken to his assigned ward. Some 


patients may be taken directly to 


operating room, quieting bath, etc. 
Elevators 


Two sets of elevators are man- 
datory, one for general passengers, 
the other for patients and_ services. 
The first set always opens on public 
spaces, while the latter always opens 


into patients’ or treatment areas. 
Discharge 

Patients do not generally remain 
long in a psychiatric hospital (aver- 
adults, & days; children, 
than one-half the 
are discharged, most others 


age stay: 
5( less 


30. days). 
patients 
being committed to a state institution. 
Transfer of patients takes place at fre- 
quent periods, usually twice a week. 
The procedure necessitates a special 
discharge department in the basement 
with a separate ambulance drive. 
Commitment 


Necessary examinations should take 
place in one of the institution's confer- 
ence rooms. Several conference rooms 
are also desirable for teaching, etc. 
Mental hygiene 

The mental hygiene clinic, or out- 
patient department, of a psychiatric 
hospital requires a series of small ex- 
amination rooms: (1) psychiatric and 
medical, (2) 
social. Clinic rooms should be sub- 
stantially built and acoustically iso- 
lated, as sounds (even whispers) are 
apt to upset patients and seriously 
interfere with the work. It 
quently convenient to diagnose be- 


psychological, and (3) 


is fre- 


havior of small children while they 
play in a large children’s common 
room. <Alcoves permit observation. 
Windows between the observation al- 
coves and the children’s room should 
prevent the observed from seeing the 
observers, but permit sound to pass. 
Ward units 

The principal difference 
wards for quiet, semidisturbed, and 
disturbed is that there are required 


between 





yet ee 
ewe eat 





progressively more single rooms and 
increased provisions for pack and 
continuous-flow baths. 

Prison wards are placed as high 
as possible to reduce possibility of es- 
cape or smuggling in of contraband. 
Doors from lobby to prison wards 
are bulletproof, with bulletproof-glass 
vision panels. Alcoholics are placed 
as low as possible, because turn-over 
is very high. This arrangement re- 
duces use of elevators, etc. 


Typical ward 


A. Medical-administrative 
consists of four rooms assigned re- 


suite 


spectively to examiner, psychiatrist, 
secretary, and psychologist. 

B. Serving kitchen. Since the 
up-patients will serve themselves, the 
kitchen is arranged for cafeteria and 
bedside service. 

C. Normal or hygienic bath and 
toilet facilities are distinct from 
therapeutic and pack facilities, and 
are so arranged that a nurse or at- 
what is happening 
Compartment 


tendant can see 
in all compartments. 
doors are omitted and the wall in back 
of the basins is low. 

D. Typical single room is 8 ft. 6 
in. wide in the clear in order to per- 
mit placing the bed with its long axis 
perpendicular to the partitions and for 
necessary access to three sides. 
Educational and occupational therapy 


In addition to day rooms in each 
ward, facilities are provided for both 
indoor and outdoor play. Roof ter- 
races are protected with insurmount- 
able fences. Areas are also provided 
for occupational therapy and class- 
rooms for both children and adults. 
Details and finishes 

The design objectives are: 

(a) To prevent patients from in- 
injuring themselves uninten- 
tionally ; 

(b) To prevent patients from in- 


juring themselves intention- 
ally ; 
(c) To make the means for re- 


straining patients as little ob- 
vious as possible ; 

(d) To avoid rough surfaces and 
projections which excite pa- 
tients to destruction of their 
surroundings ; 

(e) To make finished surfaces and 
equipment indestructible. 
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PSYCHIATRIC PAVILION—350 BEDS 


KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL 
NEW YORK CITY 














THE PROGRAM for this building, as developed in 1936, ward is omitted. The average sex ratio of patients \ 
included provision for 450 beds, divided as follows: stated to be about 107 males to 100 females (not includ 
20-bed alcoholic ward for transitory, nonpsychotic cases : ing alcoholics). Inclusion of the latter tended to increas 
40-bed children’s psychiatric ward; 30-bed prisoners’ the difference. 

psychiatric ward; 20-bed prisoners’ medical and surgi Disturbed wards are planned with as small room unit 
cal ward; 40-bed disturbed male ward ; 40-bed disturbed as are economically feasible, and the program called 
female ward; 40-bed semidisturbed male ward; 40-bed individual rooms for caring for physically ill patients 
semidisturbed female ward; 40-bed quiet male ward; within quiet and semidisturbed wards. Arrangement 
40-bed quiet female ward; 100-bed ward or wards for tvpical floors is indicated by the third-floor plan. k 





neurosurgical cases. As now revised, the neurosurgical at seventh-floor level have cage enclosures. 







Basement 


























. 1. Repair shop 13. Nurses’ rest 
i 2. Storage : room 
: 3. Male help rest 14. Nurse cker 
room 15. Receiving 
4. Female help 16. Oxygen 
rest room 17. Tank and valve 
5. Women's lockers room 
6 Men's lockers 18. Linen and 
7. Soiled linen mending 
8. Record room 19. Snack room 
9. Record exam- 20. Switchboard 
; ination 21. Elevator lobby 
b 10. Clerks 22. Drug storage 
11. Internes’ rest 23. Clothes storaae 
room 24. Examination 
12. Hydrotherapy 25. Discharge 
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examination 
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Childrens roor 
Medical exar 
snation 
Records 
Nurses 
Elevator lobby 
Preparation 
Eamination 
History 

ecg 

\Juriet room 
Patients’ wait 
ing room 
Investigation 
Treatment 
Stretcher 
Property clerk 
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HOSPITAL FOR THE CRIMINAL INSANE-—288 BEDS - 


STATE HOSPITAL NO. | 
FULTON, MISSOURI 












LOUIS LA BEAUME 
Architeci 








ae :; Thir 
THIS BUILDING is a detention hospital for state prisoners Interior finish is devoid of unessential details and ' 
who develop mental ailments after conviction. Some comparatively indestructible. Surfaces are generally of 2, 
cases are mild, some extreme, but all require segrega terrazzo, tile, or painted concrete, plywood forms being : 
tion. The hospital includes seven self-contained nursing used for the latter to secure smooth surfaces. Visito 5 
units consisting of ward, day room, toilets, locker, bath, and mild cases enter from the south, violent cases frot 6. 
utility room, and isolation rooms. the north, through the covered driveway. : 
™ 
rm 1 
i -_—4 
; eo F = 
First Floor - 4 RCISE 
1. Ward 17. Genera iz 7 Seco 
2. Isolation 18. Record by i a 
3. Linen 19. Switch a =" 
4. Utility 20. Staff din cl 3 
- on 21. Attendant ee a Trae ee 4 
. Lockers dining room 5 fp 
ee eae TREIET THERIOT 
8. Nurse 23. Denta [ } 2 
(ook, 2 ee PEL ICEL "AE : 
10. Photos and 25. Kitchen biddisten bs so -_— LL : - 
fingerprints 26. Barbe Z 10, ' 
11. Waiting room 27. Storage om m i 
12. Office 28. Shop a t Th a 
13. Registration 29. Suppli ~ irc 2 ¢ 
14. Guard 30. Steam en ir = 37 
15. Superintendent 31. Transformers Hsia, | 5 | i 
16. Secretary 32. Machine room Lid aes 
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Cafeteria on 
second floor 


Third Floor 
1. Ward 10. Visitors 
. n i Colonic a 
_ + tion 
” 4 12. Serving room 
5. Bath 13. Continuous 
6. Lockers baths 
7. Toilet 14. Dining room 
8. I 15. Pack m 
9. m 16. St € 
Second Floor 
I, 16. Dishwashing 
2. 17. Kitchen 
3, 18. Help's dining 
4, 19. Vegetable 
5. preparation 
| 6. 20. Vegetable 
es storage 
J 8 21. Meat 
9, 22. Dairy 
10. | 23. Garbage 
i". § cin 24. Guard 
25. Receiving 
12, S} 1e r mM 
13. [ } room 26. Attendant 
4, Co'eteria 27. Pressing room 
I. Ser ing room 28. Clubroom 
with 
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HOSPITAL FOR THE 
CRIMINAL INSANE 


| 


Charles Trefts 


Photos by 





At top, interior of a typical day room; 
walls and floors are surfaced with in- 
destructible materials, ceiling is acous- 


tically treated, radiators are recessed 
and lighting fixtures are protected. 
Below, typical ward; coves and bull- 
noses are used at all corners. Dwarf 


partitions permit observation through: a 
out the ward. rec 
SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
FOUNDATION Ceilings: Pia 
c ncrate + Ce +o y C 
STRUCTURE Millwork: McCle 
eel on ovis iis, eld EQUIPMENT 
: Elevators: Ot 
EXTERIOR Mfg. Co. 
Walls: Brick rete; cut-stone trin Jiana Hardware: Sargent ! 
Limestone Corp. Kitchen: Southern [ 
Sash: Detenti vindows, guards and eer Plumbing: Fixtures 
Williem Bayley Co. Pe Cece, weileai 
Sieate Con a “14 algal m0 ; ae. OH 
INTERIOR ey dks ae 
Floors: Tile, The Coates Co.; cement, aggre Heating: Radiator f 
yate finish, trap roc F <nob Ore ¢ American Blower - automat temperatu 
Walls: Cement plaster: tile he ( ste C requlators, John oe ei s ~ th 
siete Ol A a ek ae Bd Refrigeration: Refrigerator ae ; 
Marble \ ; ray pr f materia Ray ket Fora C .° 
Proof Electrical: Switches 
Doors: Detention, Pauly Jai uilding Co.; Hart & Heae 
lies aoe Floo 


re na <s 
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SMALL GENERAL HOSPITAL—16 BEDS ; N. W. OVERSTREET 
ROSEDALE HOSPITAL and A. H. TOWN 
ROSEDALE, MISSISSIPPI Architects 


ONE OF THE many hospitals erected with WPA funds, 


mm this structure has double walls, and floor and roof slabs 
in- . 2c ; as 
all of Super-Rock concrete. Floors are finished with 

Us- os 
a asphalt tile; walls are plastered. Conditioned air 1s sup- 
- plied through ducts in corridor ceilings, with returns at 
ull. noot level. 
| Though small, the building includes operating, ward 
a Pa) 

; lay-room facilities located at “dead ends” of corridors, as 
g ; 


recommended for chronic hospitals. 
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10-BED EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 
AND HEALTH CENTER al 


LECTURE er 


BRADLEY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL ROOM 
SOUTHINGTON, CONN. 


LESTER BEACH SCHEIDE, INC. ee 


LIBRARY 
Architects 


] EXAM ‘ 


CONT 


OFFICE : ers 
; t DARK 
ir T8 RM 
* ; WAITING X-RAY 
t + 
“ 4 as T.8 
RC 


CORRIDOR 


L ii 
PLANS: at right, first floor; im seats oe ome aq 
below, basement DENTAL] [DOCTOR 

-_ 


GARAGE FOL 


STR 


FOLLOWING A program prepared by Ira V. Hiscock, ~ ' EXT} 
Professor of Public Health, Yale l niversity, and , a om Wal 
Dr. Benjamin G. Horning, Health Officer of the aw MORGUE [ 'ace 
City of Hartford, Bradley Memorial is designed as : r 1 a. dees —— ay 


a community health center, giving emphasis to pre | — Sash 


ventive medicine, with emergency hospital provisions. NURSES O Exter 
. STATION Dard 


This combination of facilities for chronic cases with opis . 
those for acute patients brings under one roof the | TREATMENT Con 
; WAITING ROOM a 


5 . ’ . . ed ‘ = — Y 
various public health agencies requiring separate build- RM. Ioocror Roof 
ings in large communities. . : a Slas: 
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On opposite page, entrance front; 
above, rear, showing ambulance 
entrance 
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j Second floor LL etl een 


SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 





FOUNDATION 





STRUCTURE 
Stry + tee Carneaie Stee c 
re T na  sfée Reput 

EXTERIOR 

Will: Common brick, Stiles and Rey 

Mer brick Belden Grick Co.: iimectone 

alls Stone Co.: aranite, John Swenson Gran 

te C Jamp-proofing, Tremco Mfg. 

Sash: < Vautcon: Stesl (oo. 

Exterior doors: Aluminum Bradley & Hub 
8 bard Mig. Co.; hollow metal, Reliance Bronze 
. . Ste Co., Inc.; garage, Overhead 

Roof: t t-up Barrett Co. 20-year 


a me) bhaulwens-Ford. Glass Co. 
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INTERIOR 
Floors: Tile, American-Franklin-Olean Ti 


Inc.: terrazz De Paoli Mosaic Co.; cement 
finish, Lapidolith, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.;: 
rubber tile. Armstrona-Stedman rubber floor 


ing; asphalt tile, Uvalde Rock C 

Walls: X-ray proof lead-lined block, Bar-Ray 
Products, In .. terra otta partition tile Na 
tional Fireproofing Corp.; metal base, Knapp 
Bros. Mfaq. Co.; tile finish, Cambridge Tile 
Mfg. Co.; Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Corp.: 
metal partitions, Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc 
Ceilings: Plaster; acoustical material, Norris 


e 


town Asbestos Mfg. Co. 

Doors: Elevators and dumbwaiters, Dahlstrom 
Metallic Door Co.; interior wood, Crooks 
Door Co.; combination steel frames and 
trim, Reliance Bronze and Steel Co.;: door 
ouvers Ellison Bronze } >. 

Paint: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


EQUIPMENT 

Hardware: Russell & Erwin Mfg. C 
Screens, shades: Kane Mfg. Co. 

Venetian blinds: Acirema Metals Corp. 
Cabinets: Medicine, Charles Parker Co.; stee 
dressers, Art Meta! Construction Co. 
Dumbwaiters, elevators: Otis Elevator Co.. 
Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. 

Lighting fixtures: General, Bradley & Hub 
bard Mfaq. Co.: special, Cecil K. White, In 
perating, Scanlon-Morris Co. 

Transformers: Genera! Electric Co., Pyran 
Heating: Oil-burning, air-conditionng, boile- 
burner units, General Electric Co.; hot-water 
supply, Everdur tanks. 

X-ray equipment: Buck-O-Graph X-ray Co 
Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Sterilizers: Wilmot Castle Co 

Hospital furniture: Hill-Rom Co 
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INDUSTRIAL CLINIC 
DETROIT INDUSTRIAL CLINIC 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOUNDATION 


STRUCTURE 


tran 


EXTERIOR 

Walls: Brick facing, two-story portion, Kit 
heat tas Wie. wallow ' E 
Sash: Steel. Truscon Steel C 

Roof: Wood deck on wood 


Marquise: Aluminum, Siou, 
o 


Nw 


BUILDING 
eee 


Ex 4] 


SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 









INTERIOR 


Floors: 


Walls: First 


Trim: 
iv 


Ceilings: First 


4 


F Peete ey a 


CHARLES N. AGREE 
Architect 





- second story covers only the 
front portion of the building, < 
contains living quarters for staff 
First-floor plan c 
shows clinical facilities. 


HEATING 


PLUMBING 
Piping: 
Fixtures: Vitr 
EQUIPMENT 
Kitchen: Par 


Incinerator: Detr 
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G. MORRIS WHITESIDE, 2nd 
Architect 


MATERNITY BUILDING-—109 BEDS 


WILMINGTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


\CCOMMODATIONS are divided as follows: for adults, 
48 beds, including 14 private rooms, 26 semiprivate and 
2 four-bed wards; bassinettes, 61, including a general 
nursery for 51, premature, 4, and isolation, 6. The plan- 
ning consultant was Dr. Frank M. Houck of Johns- 


Hopkins. 





First Floor Plan 
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MATERNITY BUILDING 







WILMINGTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Second Floor a rE 


SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


‘pd 





FOUNDATION Partitions: Gyx n t k: tolding partit PLUMBING 






2 Mast = 










STRUCTURE Wall finishes: , ; wa ¢ M 
< ail sof fran + Bethlehe T : Frank T wa ¢ LIGHTING 


Fixtures: 







Ceilings: A ist 





EXTERIOR er ’ ad . \ 
Walls: Bric 3 c k backur Virginia Sold Bond Mea , Nat os - A 


= M ts , : — 
7 2 3 v\ « % 





ns : - .) B Interior doors: W 
Sash: uble-hung, Northeastern Lumt Re ce ee EQUIPMENT 

slas Pennve > Venetian blinds: Western Venetian B 1 
weatherstripping, Py 1 Metals © HEATING Refrigeration tem, F ta t ' Gr 
Roof: > at ” emenr siat Federal-Ar * Radiat q S. Radia? s haod - ¥ ry & B, 
Cement T Newbitt ¢ T t Metal cabinets: 1 sherty C 

Insulation: Eagle-Picher Sales C Tuttle & Bailey heat ysten ; Clothes chute 


INTERIOR ee eet eee ae SR I ae Os 


SS 
+ CGE AIT Lb FRO eh Rp PRT Wg 





Floors: | azzO GE ally, Vesta-G Timish t Minnea Hardware: P. & F 
elit S fs American Blows : va Oumr Hospital equipment: 
' f NX N = z aaa << y = 
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tained Heat 
Oil Boiler- 
Burner Unit 
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_. WHETHER THE FUEL IS 
COAL, OIL OR GAS 


@ What advantages modern heat- 
ing bring to the home owner! A 
constant temperature twenty -four 
hours a day—summer comfort re- 
gardless of how low the thermom- 
eter goes outside: and, best of all, 
freedom from laborious work, from 
dust and dirt. 


Home owners, too, recognize the 
importance of having the whole 
heating system designed and sup- 
plied by one manufacturer—they 
are thus assured of a completely 
automatic system, one that will 
operate vear in and year out with 
the utmost efficiency. 


The Crane line not only includes 


ICRANE 


VALVES FITTINGS + PIPE 


PLUMBING 


boilers for every fuel, coal, oil and 
gas, but stokers and oil burners as 
well, to operate those boilers, and 
those countless other vital parts of 
the heating system, the convec- 
tors, radiators, valves and fittings, 


piping and controls. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
important benefits you and your 
clients will derive from the single 
responsibility in the whole heating 
system made possible by complete- 
ness of the Crane line. Consult your 
Architect’s Catalog; and, remem- 
ber, Crane Co. is always at your 
service with unbiased recommen- 


dations on any heating problem. 





HEATING PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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Trend Notes on 
a Building World 


(¢ mtinucd from page So) 


CONTROL DEVICES 


To ASSURE AUTOMATIC MIXING. ot 







hot and cold water in showers, the 
Josam Manutacturing Co., ¢ leveland, 
Ohio, has developed a new mixing 
valve. Called the ‘“‘Moderator’’, it 
includes a safetv shuttle valve that 







shuts off hot water if cold-water sup 





ply fails and thus helps prevent ac 





cidental scalding 





THREE IMPROVED DEVICES for tem 





Detroit 2 i 


perature control are announced by 





Minneapolis - Honeywell = Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn One, the 
“National Gradutrol Relay’, con- 


verts conventional pneumatic control 







into a svstem where any degree of 







graduation desired is possible. An 
other, the “Brown Indicating Re 
sistance Thermometer’, is designed 






for controlling large space heating 





installations It records, by means 





of thermocouples, temperatures at 





various locations within a_ building 


\ third 1s known as the “Polartron 






System’, and 1s designed to reduce 





operating fluctuations in the field of 





commercial refrigeration, thereby 






eliminating frosted coils that impair 






the efficiency of a refrigerating sys 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY Hg 


kifth Floor, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan a Works at Monroe, Michigan \ 


Built in’ Canada at London, Ontario 







LINE VOLTAGE ROOM THERMOSTA 





District Offices in Principal Cities 






has been added to the series of co 
trols made by the White-Rodgers 
electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. It 







available with or without thermometet 


for heating or cooling service 
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In our 50 years specializing, tion when other doors failed 
: JAMISON- BUILT DOORS have utterly... These doors—and 
+ been called ontocombat ALL the specialized experience 
4 the elements—and we have which designed and con- 
* created doors that defied structed them—are yours 
Hf them all, in test after test, whenyou buyJAMISON-BUILT 












iA that gave enduring satisfac- COLD STORAGE DOORS. 
i Can you afford less than JAMISON-BUILT 
‘ DOORS—the best? At no price penalty. 





Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


Ga HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. Branches in All Principal Cities 


(See ou ttalog in Sweet's Catalog File) 





, JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
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Minor Operating Room, St. Elizabeth's Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill. Herman J. Gaul & Son, Architects 
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Basal Metavolism Room, St. Elibabeth’s Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill. Showing Johnson room thermostat 
and radiator valve 
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St. Mary's Hospital, Knoxville, Tenn. Crowe and Schulte, Architects. 125 Johnson room thermostats control 154 Johnson radiator valves 


GREATER SUCCESS IN 
CONTROLLING LIFE 
WITH CORRECTLY 
CONTROLLED 
ROOM TEMPERATURES 


In hospitals, correct room temperatures are 
important. Operating rooms, oxygen chamb- 
ers, premature birth incubators, private rooms 
and wards, preparation rooms, and the cor- 
ridors through which patients pass, each 
present distinct problems as to the tempera- 
tures to be maintained... A Johnson thermo- 
stat in each room controls the radiators in 
that room, separately and independently, solv- 
ing the temperature problem for each indi- 
vidual requirement. There can be no over- 
sight or negligence. Hospital personnel, re- 
lieved of this responsibility, is free to give 
undivided attention to technical work .. . Ask 
to see a Johnson engineer. 


JOHNSON SERVICE CO, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Direct Branches in all Principal Cities 
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For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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Trend Notes on 
a Building World 


(Continued from page 128) 


MISCELLANY 


A NEW FLOORING MATERIAL of lami- 
nated wood has been recently de- 
veloped by the Hoskelite Manufac- 
turing Corp., Chicago, Ill. The new 
product is said to be vermin-proof 
and resistant to termites. 


To AID IN PRESERVING ART OBJECTS, 
manuscripts, stamps, etc., the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. has developed 
“Document Glass.”” Special ingredi- 
ents reduce to a minimum the pas- 
sage of solar rays that tend to damage 
paper ink and 
fade. 


and cause colors to 


ALUMINUM 
flat-weight counterbalancing, and a 
wood sash 1% in. thick are among 
features of a new double-hung win- 
dow—the “Narroline’’—recently an- 
nounced by the Andersen 
Bayport, Minn. 


WEATHERSTRIPPING, 


Corp., 


A POUBLE-HUNG STEEL WINDOW for 
residential construction is among the 
newest products of the Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Sash mem- 
bers are of tubular construction, and 
operation is controlled by stainless 
steel spring balances. 


A NEW 
for concrete is called “Flextite.” 
Flexrock Co., Philadelphia, 
which makes it, claims it will 
leaks against hydrostatic pressure, 
and also accelerate setting of concrete. 


WATERPROOFING compound 
The 
Pa., 
stop 


To PROTECT exterior and _ interior 
surfaces against corrosive action of 
liquids, gases, and solids, the Ameri- 
can Concrete and Steel Pipe Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., has perfected 
‘“Amercoat Rapid Dry Coating.” It 
is not designed to resist erosion and 
abrasion; but it is insoluble in salt 
water and petroleum derivatives and 
resists action of both acid and alkali 
corrosives up to 20% concentration. 


SuLPHUR, long used as a jointing 
and sealing compound because of in 
ertness towards water, acids, etc., is 
now being mixed with an aggregate 


and cast into pipes. It is also being 
applied as an inside coating to steel 
pipes. According to Isaac Bencowitz 
of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
New York, the 


new sulphur pipes may prove valu 


( Incorporated ) of 
able in handling corrosive liquids. 


THE “OPENING DATE” for a subter- 
ranean vault constructed at Ogle- 
thorpe University near Atlanta, Ga.. 
has been set at 8113 A.D. The vault 
is to house a complete record of ou 
civilization. Conceived by Dr. Thorn- 
well Jacobs, Oglethorpe president, 
the vault is fitted with a stainless steel 
door, steel shelves, and steel and glass 
urns filled with inert gas to preserve 
perishable materials sealed within. 


A “Cope or Minimum REQUIRE 
MENTS for Comfort Air Condition 
ing’ recently adopted by the Ameri 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, and developed jointly 
American Society of Re 
frigerating Engineers, has set up a 
uniform procedure for establishing 
the fundamental basis for the design 


with the 


of comfort-conditioning installations. 


(Continued on page 132) 


Every woman is pleased with a St. Charles STEEL planned 
kitchen. She takes delight in the balanced swing of sound- 
proofed cabinet doors; smooth sliding drawers; stream- 
lined styling; easy-to-clean surfaces of gleaming baked 
enamel; convenient accessories to save work. Only steel 


construction provides ALL of these advantages. 
Two complete St. Charles lines offer a wide selection of 
types and sizes—-to fit any kitchen layout and the client's 


/ 


pocketbook as well. At no cost or obligation 
you, our free planning service will submit layou 
and estimate for each individual job. T) 
on the next house you design. Prove to your- 
self that steel is superior for utitity, beauty 
and real economy. 


si 


ADVANTAGES OF STEEL « No warping, swelling, or 
binding . . .easy-to-clean... highly sanitary...no dust catching 
cracks or projections... welded joints assure strength and rigid- 
ity... baked enamel finish. 


SOCORRO EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESSE TEESE ESET EEE EEES 


Send for FREE PICTURE PORTFOLIO of St. Charles 
STEEL planned kitchens—showing interesting var ety 
of actual installations—helpful in visualizing kit: hen 
plans to clients; sizes and specifications of compete 
lines included. Address St. Charles Manufactu ing 
Co., St. Charles, Illinois. Mail coupon or writ. for 
portfolio AR-88. 


St. Charles Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Illinois. 

Please send me without obligation, Picture Portfolio of 
St. Charles STEEL planned Kitchens; also specifications on 
your two complete lines. 


Name 


: Addre s§ 
Please check Architect 


Pee e OEE EE EES EE SEES EEE HESS EES 


St Charles £ee4 Kitchen Cabinets 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees. 


Engineer Draftsman 


com| 
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I cost standpoint Concrete sider every economy and you will 
ist Construction is certain tc realize that no other acceptable 
ase the owner, the architect and method of floor construction will 


struction. 


builder! This type of construc cost as little as Concrete Joist Con- 


materials. Simplicity 
ring saves time. Forms of A VALUABLE HANDBOOK 
rdized dimensions s Send for your copy of “Concrete 
labor. Reduced ‘dead load”, allow Joist Construction.” It contains es- 
ing lighter structural framing an sential standard specifications, de- 
foundations, saves material. - sign data and load tables. 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 
Builders Building, (Department 18), Chicago, Illinois 
Forms Department Members: 
ugh J. Baker & Company... Indianapolis, Ind. Goldsmith Metal Lath Company. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
eco Stee! Products Corporation . . . Omaha, Nebr. Hausman Steel Company Toledo, Ohio 
rado Builders' Supply Co... .. . Denver, Colo. National Concrete Meta! Forms Corp., Newark, N. J. 
sncrete Stee! Co N. Y Steelform Contracting Co... . San Francisco, Calif. 
onley Brothers Company Cleveland, Oh Truscon Steel Company Youngstown, Ohio 


JOIST CONSTRUCTION 
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(Continued from page 130) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 1n air- 
conditioning mechanics have brought 
the per-ton weight and space require- 
ments of refrigerating units to about 
one-sixth of that of 30 
Arnold H. of the 


Engineering Co. of Chicago cites the 


years ago. 


(oetz kK roeschell 


following table to prove it: 


Space Weight 
Yea per ton per ton 
1908 100% 100% 
1918 77% 86% 
1928 .. 27% 42% 
1938 14% 16% 
Books 


Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilat 
Ralph Dalzell and Charles 
American Technical So- 
Ave., at 58 St. Chicago, 


ing. By J. 
L. Hubbard. 
ciety, Drexel 
Ill. Price, $4. 
Arc Welding and How to Use It. Ho 
bart lroy, Ohio. Price, 
$1.50 

Basic Principles of Healthful Housing. 
Preliminary report of the Committee on 


Brothers Co., 


@ Samson Spot Sash Cord can 
be instantly identified by the 
colored spots, our trade-mark. 
Its installation means at least 25 
years of service without replace- 
ment. Spot Cord comes in one 
quality — the best we can make. 
In cost per year of service, it 


is the least expensive material 
for hanging double-hung win- 


dows, and it is noiseless. 


SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 


Write for Specification Data and Samples 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


89 BROAD ST. 


the Hygiene of Housing of the Ameri 
can Public Health Association, 50 West 
50 St., New York, N. Y. Price, $J.25. 
City Planning: Housing. Volume 111. 
By Werner Hegemann. Edited by Wil- 


liam W. Forster and Robert C. Wein- 
berg. Architectural Book Publishing 
Co., 112 W. 46 St., New York, N. Y. 
Price, $13.75. 

Practical Veneering. By Charles H. 


Hayward. J. B. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, $1.75. 

Stmplified Engineering for Architects 
and Builders. By Harry Parker. John 
Wiley & Son, Ine., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, PM. de Price, 7 


$2.75. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 
Equipment 

Corbin Hardware: St. John and Elm 
wood Designs. Pp. & a New 
Britain, Conn. 

Economy Showers and Center-Set Com 
bination Lavatory Faucets. The Royal 


Corbin, 


Brass Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Elevator Enclosure, No. 6290A Al 


Induction Motors, 


fernating-Current 


Hall Lantern, No. 32B. Otis Elevator 
Co., 260 Eleventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Lyon Locker Wardrobe. Lyon Metal 


Welfare Island 


Psychiatrie Div. 


Nervous Diseases 


Benton, Ark. 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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a, ITERALLY hundreds of well-known hospitals, 
from coast to coast, are assured of dependable 
steam supply for group buildings by underground 
steam lines protected by Ric-wiL Conduit. Listed be- 
low are only a few of the institutions recently equipped 
with Ric-wiL. A Ric-wiL System, with genuine Dry- 
paC Insulation, will keep your steam lines tight, dry, 
and 90% or more efficient. Your architect or engineer 
has the data on the various types of Ric-wiL—or you 
can obtain Descriptive Hospital Bulletin direct from us. 


Chronic Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 
Kings County Hospital 
New York, N. Y. 
Convalescent Day 
Camp 
New York, N. Y. 
State Hospital for 


Selinsgrove Hospital 


1938 


Products, Inc., Aurora, III. 

Vew Sinks by Crane to Suit Today’. 
Taste. Crane Co., 836 S. Michigar 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Now You Can Afford a_ Residenc 
Elevator. Sedgwick Machine Works 
Inc., 150 W. 15 St., New York, N. ¥ 
Air conditioning, heating, and insulation 
ADSCO Vertical Float-Type Steai 
Trap. American District Steam Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Air Conditioning Data Sheets, Rl 
90C, HW E-000-4, AF-16-A, AF-27-. 
AF-37-A, EIV-1700-A. ~Westinghous: 


Electric & Manufacturing Co., 246 | 
Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Anemostat High Velocity Air Diffus 


\nemostat Corporation of America, 10 


E. 39 Se. New York, N. x. 

Crane Stoker-Fired Boilers. Crane ( 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

A New Money Saving Idea for Hom 
Builders. For the Consumer. Celotex 
Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
11] 

I:njoy a Cool Summer in a Nature ( 
ditioned Home. For the Consumer 
\merican Radiator Co., 40 W. 40 St 


New York, N. Y. 
Heat Transmission from Surfaces, B 
letin 102-A The Philip Carey | 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Continued n page 134) 
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THE RIC-WIL COMPANY 
Union Trust Building Cleveland, 0! 
Branches: New York — San Francisco — Chic: 
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Normal electric supply off for five minutes 


but the surgeon never knew it. ... 


9 URING the last year, 

this hospital has had 

seven power interruptions . . . four in the 
maternity building, due to a main fuse 
blowing. The most noteworthy failure 
occurred in September when Dr......... 
was operating. It lasted about five minutes, 
and he afterwards reported that the Exide 
Emergency System responded so quickly 
that he did not know of the interruption.” 


The necessity for instantaneous emer- 
gency light is obvious in a hospital. Experi- 
ence shows that this is equally true wherever 
emergency protection is needed. For in 
crowded places—in schools, stores, 
theatres, institutions, public: buildings— 
sudden darkness always brings danger. 
It's the first 60 seconds that count. 








That is why architects favor 
Exide Emergency Lighting, 
which operates both instantane- 
ously and automatically. The 


Exide 


Keepalite 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 





Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, Section 23/22 


with AMERICAN ARCHITECT and ARCHITECTURE 


SYSTEMS se 


AND NAME OF FIRM 
$] 50 uP ADDRESS 







only maintenance required is the addition 


of water four times a year. The utility com- 
panies take every precaution, but cannot 
control the effects of storms, floods, fires 
and street accidents. Privately-owned 
plants, no matter how carefully planned 
and operated, may also have interruptions 
that make this dependable form of protec- 
tion essential. Write for Don Graf’s Data 
Sheets giving full details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 
Philadelphia 


The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
19C8 W. Allegheny Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


Send me, without obligation, new bulietin and Don Graf's Data 
Sheets on Exide Emergency Lighting. 


lam an Architect Engineer Draftsman 
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Manufacturers’ The Revolutionary Bennett Flexscreen Builders. Western Pine Ce., 
Fireplace Spark Curtains. Bennett Fire- Building, Portland, Oreg. 
Publications place Co., Norwich, N. Y. Lightin 
Trane Air Climate Changer. The Trane ities 
Co., La Crosse, Wis. Bi-Post Mazda Lamp Fixtures. 
Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 
G-E Photoelectric Relay for Automutic 
Light Control. General Electric, Sche- 
A New Finishing System for Architec- nectady, N. Y. 
tural Iron and Steel Products. Parker — fyolophane Correctalite. Holophane Co. 
Rust-Proof Co., Detroit, Mich. Inc.. 342 Madison Ave.. New Y * 
A New Type of Hard Maple Flooring— wy. 
Iron Bound Edge-grain Continuous frow to Mobilize Lighting and Power 
Strip. Robbins Flooring Co., Rhine-  Qytlets in Industrial Plants with Trol- 
lander, Wis. E-Duct. Bull Dog Electric Products 
Better Brickwork. The Hammett Co., Co., Detroit, Mich. 
In- Brentwood Road and 12 St. N. E., Recessed Lighting Equipment. Curtis 
Washington, D. C. Lighting, 1123 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
Brick and Concrete Restoration with cago, Ill. 
Truscon Stonetex. The Truscon Labora- Wakefield Light Fixtures, Data Sheets 
S.M.A. Uniform Stoker Rating. Stoker faa” tend Ee and Railings. ee — — . none. The F. W. 
Manufacturers Association, 307 N : wig : : 9 Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
eee . ee aes **:  Smyser-Royer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Chromium Chemicals as Corrosion In- eors and windows 


(Continued from page 132) 


Hotstream Illustrated Price Catalog. 
The Hotstream Heater Co., 8007 Grand Materials and finishes 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ideal Air Cell Insulation. The Hinde 
and Dauch Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Ideal Cast Iron Boilers. American 
Radiator Co., 40 W. 40 St., New York, 
mM; 3 

Tron Fireman DeLuxe Heatmaker. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mercoid Two-Stage Sensatherm, 
stallation Instructions. The Mercoid 
Corporation, 4201 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


S prayo-Flake Insulation, Technical Data hibitors. Mutual Chemical Company of Fenestra Steel Windows and Doors, 
and Specifications. Sprayo-Flake Co., America, 270 Madison Ave., New York, Commodity Catalog, FEN-27. Detroit 
Chicago, IIl. ee Steel Products Co., 2250 E. Grand 
The Care of Hot Water Tanks and _ Concrete Letters. Portland Cement As-  Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Heating Coils. Water Service Labora- sociation, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, New IWaterfall Door Casings in Curved 
tories, Inc., 423 W. 126 St., New York, _ III. Plywood. Jamestown Veneer and Ply- 
N. Y. Southern Oak for Panelling and Interior wood Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Fyr-Feeder Multiple Spreader Trim. Southern Hardware Producers, J/lilson Sectionfold Overhead Doors. 
Stoker. American Cool Burner Co., 155 Inc., Memphis, Tenn. The J. G. Wilson Corp., 1841 Broad- 
E. Superior St., Chicago, II. Western Pine Camera Views for Home way, New York, N. Y 


te Th 
iid: 


Heaters 


TWO INSTRUMENTS IN ONE—Com- 
biningatemperature regulator with 
an indicating thermometer gives a 
visual check on the performance 
of the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust it for the required opera- 


ting tem ture. .- 
os Age pence SWIMMING POOL 
— bot ther- a OO 
mometer and regulator operate : STE 2 5 Li ZATIO N 
from the same thermal system. 
Write for Bulletin No. 229. aes information on swimming pool sterilization for 
eight different classes of pools—also a fifty-page report of 
6 oS 7 the Joint Committee on Bathing Places of the American 
Street, NEW YORK — Offices in 45 Cities. Public Health Association and Conferences of State Sanitary 
See your phone book. Engineers, embodying a summary of State Health Depart 
ment Regulations. Copies of any or all Free on reques! 


\) 
yr r\) 
TTD Lele When iting, kindi ify t f ildi ti i hic 
ee TTL LLL | hey I mn ndly specify the type of building construetion in whi 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER" 


ra ~ . POW 7 p 7 | WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 
Years Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 


CCIE CR Cu Oe UO hs me Newark, New Jersey Branches in Principe! Citics 
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